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Imperial Typewriters 
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When we first presented the Spire | fe 
Tension Lock Nut we. felt we’d done a | 7 
good day’s work. Spire certainly was a I 
Stop Nut. It ‘stayed put’ under any i T 
vibratory or rotary movement; it needed no 1] b. 
washers, spring or otherwise, to keep it tight. of 
But what looked like the end of a good story 1 
was, in fact, only the beginning. Before long a 
we were finding new and better adaptations of l N B OTH Ss P H E RE S SF 
the original Spire Nut. Soon there were Spire he 
Nuts that could be clamped into awkward in 
positions before assembly. Soon we were say- P 
ing “‘ But we needn’t use a nut at all for this 
4 job. Make the Spire fixing part of the 
iY : 
component and screw the whole thing straight 
into position”. To-day there are over 300 
different types of Spire fixings. 
A 
There are two morals to this ‘success story.’ Firsi, we I 
don’t sit back because we’ve done a good job. We try | Re 
to make it better. Second, we found and are still finding | 
better applications for Spire Nuts because our customers | 
give us the opportunity. } 
To be continued .. . 
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PYREX Brand 


Regd Trade Mark 


Scientific Glassware 


A sine - qua-non 
in the laboratory 


THE drying out, under vacuum, of 
certain important scientific products, 
has become a matter of National im- 
portance. But it has been found that 
certain types of glass Desiccator have 
suffered from the weakness of being 
liable to collapse under conditions of 
high vacuum. 


We have therefore designed and pro- 
duced (in collaboration with the 
B.L.W.A.), an entirely new type of 
Vacuum Desiccator which has many 
advantages over the older types. 


Being spheroid in shape, this new 
Desiccator will resist atmospheric 
pressure without risk of collapse, and 
without danger of damage to contents. 
Being made of the famous PYREX 
Brand Glass, with its amazingly low 
co-efficient of expansion (0000032), 
it is not subject to breakage through 
extremes of heat and cold; while 
because of this latter well-known 
feature, it is made much heavier and 
more robust in structure than is 
advisable with ordinary glass. 


The acid container is of the non-spill 
type, while the stop-cock is designed 
so as to turn easily under conditions 
of high vacuum. 


This new Desiccator is just one of the 
hundreds of PYREX Brand laboratory 
specialities. As an aid to national 
health and hygiene, it is a sine-qua-non 
in the laboratory, an indispensable 
essential to modern scientific pro- 
cesses. 
PYREX Brand Scientific Glass- 
ware is supplied only through 
Laboratory Furnishers, but 
tllustrated catalogue and two 
free copies of our Chemist's 
Notebook will be sent direct on 
application to us, which should 
be written on trade heading or 
= aaa by professional 
card. 


Ask for PYREX Brand and see 
that you get it! 


YREX Brand 


Regd Trade Mark 


Scientific Glassware 


is made by 
James A. Jobling 
& Company Ltd. 
Wear Glass Works, 
SUNDERLAND. 
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ORIGINAL 


HARROGATE 


Send your signed 
“Personal Points” 
page (which will be 
returned) to Fohn 
Farrah & Harrogate 
TOFFEE Ltd. 
Harrogate. 


As popular now— 
as in Victoria's day! 





TOFFEE 


While zoning restrictions are in force, 
Farrah’s Original Harrogate TOFFEE, 
famed for over a century, can be obtained 
from its Headquarters in }-Ib. packets, 


2/4; 11b., 4/1 (including postage). 






















































































Correct fitting 
for all school ages at 


SAXONE 


Shoe Shops 
























4 Let fom a War Font / 


. and believe me, old man, we don’t 

have hot and cold running water out 
here. Shaving is rather a snag too— 
I lost my Rolls Razor when 
we last shifted camp—Roll 
on the day when I can buy 
another and shave comfort- 
ably again...” 
We are at present busy on important 
war-work, but if you too are waiting 
for a Rolls Razor, you may rest 
assured that at the earliest possible 
opportunity Rolls Razors will be 
once more available to all. 


ROLLS RAZOR 







ROLLS RAZOR LTD. 
LONDON, N.W.2. 





ORANGE 
JUICE 





SOLO means 
REAL ORANGE 
JUICE 


Remember this bottle— 
it’s the shape of good 
things to come. 
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Jacqmar 
PROPAGANDA 
SCARVES 


the newest designs 
including Info Baltle 
which bears the 
badges of all the 
regular regiments | 
of the British Avmy 
are now obfainable 
of most of the highest | 
class sfores throughout 
the countey, or From:- 


Jacqmay — 
16, GROSVENOR ST, LONDON, W.._ 
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For Beauty 
and Durability 


pote || 


A Great Name in 
Good China 


EVERY day brings 
further proof of the 
satisfaction of owners 
of Spode. They have 
confirmed with grow- 
ing appreciation that 
in these days of short 
supplies, the durability 
of this famous ware, 
which has its origin 
in fine craftsmanship, 
hasseen them through. 


Spode 


FINE CHINA & 
EARTHENWARE 


W.T, COPELAND & SONS LIMIT} 


2) 


SPODE WORKS, STOKE-ON-TRENT 














Er back be beoke 


fur sartin! 
Shipbreaking today is a great indus- 
try. It saves millions of tons of steel 
every year. But not so long ago ship- 
breakers were more usually ship 
wreckers. The tools of their trade a 
south-westerly gale and a hurricane 
lamp, with which they lured their 
victim to destruction . . . Things are 
very different now. The shipbreaker 
buys his ships: sometimes afloat bul 
obsolete: sometimes a wreck or a 
scuttled battle fleet. Once the hulk is 
in the vard, the superstructure and 
hull must be broken up into scrap of a 
convenient size. For this shipbreak- 
ers use the oxy-acetylene flame-cutter, 
the fastest metal-cutling device known 
to science. The supply of gas and 
apparatus to the shipbreaking trade 
is but one of the many activities of the 
liquid oxygen and ‘compressed gas 
industry which help to make this 
country one of the principal work- 
shops of the world. 


The British Oxygen 
Co. Ltd., London 























PRAMS & FOLDERS 
All the best babies have them 


L.B.LTD. London 













(Wealthy dogs) 
make 
good companions 











BOB MARTIN’S| 


Condition Powder Tablets 


\ Keep dogs fit | 











Where Steam Flies throng 


Steam Flies may not appear to be a serious 
nuisance, but when it is remembered how fast 
they multiply, then the threat of contamination 
and destruction to the nation’s food supplies is 


immediately apparent. 


\ 


Phone: 





Address. 


The nation-wide Pest-Control 


‘ Service operated by Chelsea 


Insecticides, Ltd., has made a 
special study of beetles, cock- 
roaches and steam flies ; and 
their operators not only 
quickly establish control over 
them, but keep premises en- 
trusted to their care under 
observation at regular inter- 
vals to guard against re- 
infestation. 

Proprietors of hotels, restaurants, 
licensed premises, canteens, and 
bakeries, superintendents of hos- 
pitals, schools, hostels, and institu- 
tions, in fact, all responsible for 
premises where food is prepared. or 
stored can have those premises 
brought under control without.incon- 
venience to themselves by the Chelsea 
Insecticides Service. 

SERVICE ONLY 

NO PREPARATIONS FOR SALE 


CHELSEA INSECTICIDES 
asnrmarewi SCrVice 


A District Surveyor will call on request to. advise on 
any problem of inscct infestation. Sign and post 
Ccupon now. 


DUR sciaasiiitencninwcaiicgiass ater AY au eee 


sen ait ye 
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The ‘“Electric’’ is proving ideal. for 
inter-works deliveries. Have you 
thought about it? ‘Electrics’ use 
home produced fuel, are cheap to run 
and maintain, and are easily operated 
by women or young workers. 


Use 
ELECTRIC 
VEHICLES 


Details from. the Secretary: 
The Electric Vehicle Association of Gt. Britain 
Ltd. (Dept. P.20), 2 Savoy Hill, London, W.C.2 











A perfect eaten anda sovereign aan 
against falling hair, scurf and. dandruff. 
Promotes hair growth. Invigorates the 
scalp. Petrole Hahn is non-inflammable. 
5/- and 7/6 per bottle (including Tax) 
Limited stocks on sale at good = class 
Hairdressers, Chemists and Stores. 


ee WIL” 


ASK YOUR TAILORdonse 


Redi-bilt 


INTERLININGS 
ON YOUR NEXT SUIT 


SKIN 
TROUBLES 
Quickly Cleared 


D.D.D. Balm smoothed 
into the skin, gently and 
quickly soothes irritation 
— soreness. This anti- 

eptic non-greasy Balm dis- 
appears nn t skin and disperses the 
infectious germs, rapidly putting new 
health into your skin. D.D.D. Balm 
is effective in healing all skin disorders 

















and also for cuts, burns, and open 
wounds. From all chemists at 2/- per 


jar (inc. tax). 


D.D.D. BALM 








my 
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ZONING 
“RESTRICTS 
“DISTRIBUTION | 





, © Alay conditions 
soon make 
KUNZLE 
Chocolates and 
akes available 
to all 











C. KUNZLE LTD., Five Ways, BIRMINGHAM, [5 








You can’t always 
“KEEP AN EYE” on your bike 
and cycle thievef are very active just 


now. But for only 5S/- a year you 
can insure it with the: 


NORWICH UNION 


INSURANCE SOCIETIES, 
P.O. Box A 5 Gorey Street, 




















Drink 


and banish aut care 
SCOTLANDS BEST WHISKY 


HEPBURN: ROSS cixscow. 











ur 
BOTTLING, COOKING 
and DOMESTIC problems 
solved by our expert. 
Send enquiries with 24d. stamp for 


rene Veal 


c/o GRAHAM FARISH LTD., 
STAPLEHURST, KENT. 








PRICE Og .D ' 
PLUS 8° TAX 
per Carton. 





GRAHAM FARISH LTD. BROMLEY & STAPLEHURST, 
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We used to pride ourselves chat there was no part 
of Britain where you could not get Whiteway’s Cyder. 
Now that is changed. Cyder, like many other things, 
is being zoned to save transport and labour. 
send our cyder only to certain areas, 
and many people who for years have 
held Whiteway’s in high esteem, must 
now be denied it until zoning ends. 
To the lucky ones in the Whiteway 
zones we extend our congratulations; 
to those who must forgo their favourite 
yi cyder, we offer our sincere regrets. 


a WHITEW 
CYDER 


q This is the correct price to pay for our Medium-Sweet or Dry Flagon Cyder. i 


We can 


‘S 
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SPA TREATMENT 
FOR RHEUMATISM 


Spa treatment for Rheumatism 
has been recognised for many years 
as one of the most satisfactory 
methods of combating this insidious 
disease. Even a mild attack means 
pain and reduced working capacity 
and you should act at once, before 
Rheumatism gets a stranglehold on 
your system. ‘To-day, a course of 
treatment at a Spa is out of the 
question for most people, as neither 
time nor money can be spared. 
‘Alkia’ Saltrates, however, may be 
described as a Spa treatment in your 
own home. It has the essential 


-| medicinal properties of seven world- 


famous Spas and similar beneficial 
effects as a course of drinking the 
Spa waters. A teaspoonful of ‘Alkia’ 
Saltrates in warm water before 
breakfast each morning will soon 
relieve the pain, and, taken regularly, 
dissolves impurities in the blood 
stream and eliminates them from the 
system, thus helping to prevent 
regular attacks of Rheumatism. A 
bottle of ‘Alkia’ Saltrates costs 3/9d., 
including Purchase Tax. Geta bottle 
to-day from your chemist and begin 
your Spa treatment to-morrow 
morning. 


‘ALKIA’ SALTRATES 




















Regd. Trade Mark 





YOU KNOW YOUR 
COOKING 
WILL NOT VARY 


AGA Heat Storage cooking is 
exact cooking. The heat is 
under your absolute (thermo- 
static) control. You can keep 
the fire going day and night 
with only 2 stokings, and it 
burns so sweetly that the fuel 
consumption is kept down to 
a small, known quota. The 
kitchen stays cool, dust-free, 
fume-free. There’s no hard 
or dirty work to do with an 
AGA Cooker. 


Made in Britain by: 
AGA HEAT LIMITED 


(Proprietors: Allied Ironfounders Ltd.), 
Orchard House, 30 Orchard Street, W.1 
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Meet Valerie—born in war-time. She is a 
Virol baby, sparkling with health and vitality. 


Valerie—another war-time 


VIROL baby 











VIROL LIMITED, LONDON, W.5 
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ATKINSON S 


When a cameraman wants to 
show the heroine at her 
loveliest — appealing enough 
to soften a villainous heart, 
beautiful enough to flutter a 
manly one — he uses a “ soft 
focus’ lens. Atkinsons No. 24 
Face Powder is designed to 
have precisely the same effect 


Price 2/1 and 4/2 
Shades: Rachel, Naturelle, 


. . + it minimises frown lines, 
covers tiny blemishes, and 
adds that desirable air of per- 
fect freshness. And a make-up 
with Atkinsons enchantingly 
perfumed powder stays radiant 
and velvet-smooth for many 
extra hours. 


(including purchase tax) 


Abricot, Ambree, Ochre-Rosee 


No. 24 FACE POWDER 


BY ATKINSONS, 24 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 





AP 2-96-55 





WILLS'S 


“THREE CASTLES” 


CIGARETTES 


One expects to pay a little 
more tor a cigarette of 
such excellent Quality. 





lesued by The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. T.T.210 








When you see that Trade Mark on the 
cloth, or that Label on a finished gar- 
ment, you know that here is Harris 
Tweed—100% pure virgin Scottish 
wool, woven by hand at the homes of 


the Islanders of the Outer Hebrides, by 
crofters whose skill has grown through 
generations. There is nothing else like 
it: nothing to equal its style, character 
or marvellous wearing power. 


HARRIS TWEED 


The Board of Trade accepts the following definition :— 


arris Tweed” means a Tweed made from pure virgin 


REGISTERED Tee BY THE, wool produced in Scotland, spun, dyed and finished in the 


TRADE MARK THE HARRIS TWEED 


Outer Hebridesandhand-wovenby theIslandersattheirown 


NO. 319214 ASSOGATION UTD homes in the Islands of Lewis, Harris, Uist,Barra and their 
HARRIS TWEED several purtenances and all known as the Outer Hebrides. 


FACSIMILE OF THE TRADE MARK APPEARS 


DM THE CLOTH THE HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LTD., 





10 Old Jewry, London, E.C.2, 
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Charivaria 


OVERSHADOWING all prospects of an early conclusion of 
the war is the threat of a spite evacuation of Eire as soon 


as peace is declared. - 


“TI know people who have furnished themselves with set 
upon set of classics,” says an authoress. It’s certainly 
cheaper these days to sit on a complete Dickens than on a 

three-legged chesterfield. 


° ° 


Goebbels says that there 
will never be another Hitler. 
This sudden change - over 
from threats to promises will 
deceive no one. 


°o ° 


American soldiers in this 
country have. acquired a 
taste for tea. Many imagine 
that’s what British coffee is. 


° ° 





“History has turned full 
circle,” says a writer. It ought to strike at any moment now. 


° ° 


Vexed Question Settled 
“The late J. T. Tyldesley and his brother, Ernest, now a member 
of the County Committee, were not related,”—Daily paper. 


° ° 


Hitler and his staff are said to 
be very busy stocktaking at the 
present moment. It appears that 
they suddenly discovered they had 
six live generals too many. 


° °o 


Proprietors of some seaside 
boarding establishments are asking 
if London theatres have any 
“House Full” boards for sale. . 


° ° 


N: 


Goebbels recently made another 
appeal to all Germans to avoid 
everything British. Von Kluge is 
doing his very best. 


“Giants of the Theatre” has been the subject of recent 
Daily Telegraph correspondence. The ones on the stage 
of course—not the ones in the stalls. 


° ° 


There’s one thing: if Himmler calls up everybody to serve 
in the Wehrmacht the Allied forces won’t be bothered by 
partisans in the Reich. 


°o ° 


Transport in Total War 
“Wanted . . . Small lady’s 
bicycle or large rocking-horse.” 
Advt. in daily paper. 


° ° 


“The guard’s van was 
packed with passengers with 
apparently no more room 
for anybody, nevertheless 
another man squeezed in at 
the last moment,” says a cor- 
respondent. We can imagine. 
Probably the desperate guard. 








° ° 


At the moment of going to press summer has broken off 
relations with the Straits of Dover again. 


° ° 


A recent visitor to the U.S.A. records that the first man 
he met in New York was a Lon- 
doner. If this had happened in 
London it would have been news. 


a 
° ° 
~ [= One must give Hitler his due. 
& After all is said and done he is the 
& Zz only dictator who has ever made 
war on Europe, Russia, Britain, 
America, and Germany at one 


and the same time. 
° ° 


A 95-year-old Middlesex man 
wants a new lightweight bicycle. 
He feels the bone-shaker is a little 
dated. 
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De Prussian Blues 


V’Y time de Germans lose a war 
Dey all start a-hollerin’ de same 


ole roar: 
“Ain't dat funny? We must have 
slipped ... 
De floor needed fixin’ and our feet just 


tripped. % 

We never got beat. Why, we had it in 
de bag, . 

But just about den our luck done drag. 

On’y man smart enough to beat a Hun 

Is just a German . . . dat’s what we 
done, 

We beat ourseffs both holler and flat. 

In our spare time, too! My, fancy 
dat! 

Nemmine, baby, don’t you cry; 

Daddy git anudder war bime-by. 

Daddy beat hisseff, but lawsy, son, 

Dat just lak sayin’ your ole dad won.” 

It ain’t just Hitler, dat’s my views... 

De whole caboodle gimme Prussian 
Blues. 

What de sense of lockin’ Hitler up 

Or give him a pizen must-ash cup ? 

Hitler’s squozen ’tween de West and 
de Russians 

And he won’t last long, but what 
about de Prussians ? 

Sqneeze ’em, squash ’em, anyway you 


Dey made outa rubber and dey bounce 
right back. 


° 


Right dis minute dey bellerin’ around: 

“We ain’t lost battles and we ain’t lost 
ground. 

Not de Army. Hitler done it. 

Ay-dolf lost de war. We won it.” 

We'll get Hitler? Lawsy me, 

Soon dey ’ll hand us Hitler free: 

“Dis what you fightin’ for? Take him. 
Dere. 

Gong gone, Round Three. Now fight 
fair.” 

Beat ’em, bust ’em, give ’em all a 
bootin’, 

Dey ’ll surrender, 
tootin’, 

But when dat’s over (shut my eyes!) 

Dey gwine to sue us to collect de prize 

For de First-class Fighters wif de 
capital Fs, 

De boys who just surrender to theyseffs. 


you're doggone 


De British, de wise men tell me so, 

When dey beaten dey just don’t know. 

When Huns is beaten, dey know it’s 
true, 

But it sho’ does baffle ’em to find out 
who... 

“Who dat beat me? I declare, 

Must be me, caze de rest don’t dare. 

Shucks, I’ll prove it. One more war!” 

Where I hear dat song before ? 

Seems to me I read dat news. 

Boy, I got de Prussian Blues. 


° 


State (Tea) Service 


¥ HE Notional Payments file, 
please, Miss Sparrow. . . . Hullo, 
where’s she hopped it to?” 

Mr. Brackett looks over his spec- 
tacles and asks the question of the 
room at large. 

He is answered by a monosyllabic 
chorus, in which Miss Greatpatch’s 
worn soprano takes a leading part. 

“cc Tea! ” 

“Surely not already ?” 

““My dear man!” says Miss Great- 
patch sharply. 

Mr. Brackett fingers his tie. Miss 
Greatpatch is two grades his junior, 
but he cannot cope with her. She is so 
often right when he is wrong, and in 
these circumstances two grades’ senior- 
ity is not enough to win an argument. 

“T suppose you think morning tea 
just happens?” says Miss Greatpatch. 

“Sorry,” says Mr. Brackett, the 
picture of humility. ‘But the Notional 
Payments file—perhaps Mr. Pen- 
worthy ...?” 

“Mr. Penworthy has gone to buy the 


cakes,” says Miss Greatpatch with 
emphasis. “‘In any case you can hardly 
ask a Higher Clerical Officer to fetch 
files.” 

Miss Greatpatch, who is also ‘a 
Higher Clerical Officer, thus cleverly 
safeguards her own position. Mr. 
Brackett, feeling that he is being 
squeezed by a two-clawed pincer move- 
ment, looks wildly round the room. 
Miss Greatpatch follows his gaze with 
the air of a hawk hovering over its 
next victim. 

“Miss Diggle is busy with the cups,” 
she says relentlessly, ‘and Mr. 
Thomas is getting the milk. You'll 
have to wait till after tea. Unless you 
prefer to get the file yourself?” 

But Mr. Brackett has withdrawn 
into a hedgehog strong-point fortified 
with files, papers, and massive works of 
reference. Miss Greatpatch switches 
her forces elsewhere. Mr. Penworthy, 
the bread-winner, has just returned. 

“What is it? Jam tarts? Oh, Swiss 
rolls.” 
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Mr. Penworthy deposits the spoils on 
a desk which has been cleared for the 
purpose, while Miss Greatpatch and 
Mr. Thomas, who has appeared weighed 
down with milk bottles, calculate 
aloud. 

“How many are we? Mr. Topping is 
away sick and Priscilla is on annual 
leave.” 

“Two. Smithers is having a day in 
lieu of Bank Holiday and Mr. Doll has 
gone to Sheffield on official business. 
Four—that leaves seventeen.” 

“No. Sixteen. You’ve forgotten 
Macintosh. He’s having half a day’s 
compassionate. Grandmother, or so 
he says.” 

“Sixteen it is. Into twenty-four 
inches of Swiss roll. Once and a half. 
Inch-and-a-half slices, please, Mr. 
Penworthy.” 

The controller-general of Swiss-roll 
cutting brings penknife and ruler into 
play, while Mr. Brackett ventures a 
remark from the depths of his hedgehog. 

“Not for me, please. My indigestion, 
you know.” 

“Nonsense!” says Miss Greatpatch 
unsympathetically. ‘Do you good. 
And anyhow, fifteen won’t go into 
twenty-four—at least not very neatly.” 

“Sorry to have been so long,” says 
Miss Sparrow, bursting into the room 
with a steaming tea-pot in each hand. 
“These messengers are the limit. 
Used all the hot water for their own 
beastly brew (they call it tea), filled 
up the urn with cold and forgot to 
switch it on again.” 

Sixteen cups are filled and handed 
round. Mr. Brackett, like everyone 
else, sips gratefully. He lights his pipe 
and then remembers that business 
must come first. 

“Miss Sparrow,” he says from 
behind a majestic cloud of pipe-smoke, 
“the Notional Payments file—would 
you pop along to Registry and find it 
for me?” 

He dissipates the smoke with a 
leisurely wave of the hand and sees 
with surprise that Miss Sparrow’s 
place is vacant again except for an 
empty tea-cup. 

Miss Greatpatch is of course waiting 
for this. 

“Miss Sparrow lunches at twelve,” 
she says. 

Mr. Brackett opens his mouth to 
protest. 

“Yes, I know,” adds Miss Great- 
patch swiftly. “It’s only half-past 
eleven. But it’s Miss Sparrow’s turn 
to get the cakes for the afternoon. So 
if you really want that file r 

She pauses, for her audience has 
gone. Mr. Brackett is in full retreat 





down the long corridor which leads to 
Registry, the home of files. 
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“Calm yourself, my dear von Stuffelheim—after all, the British public have been getting about 


like this for four years.” 


Lady Addle’s Domestic Front 


Bengers, Herts, 1944 


Y DEAR, DEAR READERS, 
—Perhaps this chapter should 
have been penned earlier, for 

I am going to write on manners, which 
are indeed the alpha of social and 
family life, and in these democratic 
days are permitted to all. When I was 
young “‘good manners” was a phrase 
only employed in our own set. The 
lower orders had to show respect, the 
middle classes merely to keep in 
the background. Nowadays, though, the 
butcher, the baker and the candle- 
stick maker are all encouraged to be 
gracious. I am sure my father would 
have turned in his grave if he had 
been alive. 

My old home, Coots Balder, was 
noted for exquisite manners. I can 
see my mother now, seated at tea on 
the terrace when several visitors were 
arriving. She would often rise from 
her seat to greet them, and would 


invariably shake hands, whatever their 
rank. Perhaps some young guest would 
be shy. Then would shine forth her 
innate charm and ease of manner. 
Immediately she would find some topic 
of conversation which held a mutual 
interest, such as the weather. “I do 
hope the rain is going to keep off,” 
perhaps she would say. The visitor 
would then eagerly respond that he or 
she hoped so too. Enthusiasm would 
banish shyness, and the conversational 
ball would be set rolling. 

Mipsie tells me how grateful she has 
often been to Mama for this early 
training. To this day, when meeting 
a stranger, she at once mentions the 
Ritz in Paris. If it strikes a chord, 
well and good, if not she moves on to 
another guest. 

I think the most perfect example of 
good manners I have ever known was 
during a dinner party at Coots Balder, 
when dear old Lord Hangover, who 


had all the courtliness of a real knight- 
errant, was staying with us. He was 
sitting next to a very stout lady, and 
when she bent forward to talk to him 
her dainty lace handkerchief fell out 
of the folds of her fichu into his ice 
cream. Rather than embarrass her by 
drawing attention to the mischance, he 
ate every scrap of the handkerchief 
without any signs of distaste whatever. 
Ah, those dinner parties in the good 
old days—what dignity and wisdom 
pervaded the table-talk! And if con- 
versation languished there were always 
little jokes like plate-lifters—small 
rubber bulbs attached to tubing which 
went under the table-cloth and sud- 
denly lifted up your neighbour’s plate 
—to keep the table in a roar. False 
noses, sham ink-blots, etc.—those were 
brilliant days indeed. 

Yet the art of conversation is needed 
more than ever now, when attention is 
often best diverted from the food. I 
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have become quite an adept at this, and 
if I am particularly doubtful about 
a dish I often start to relate some 
anecdote during the previous course, 
timing it so that the dénouement 
comes at the exact moment when I wish 
everyone’s mind drawn from what they 
are eating. Sometimes, however, this 
little ruse miscarries, as happened the 
other day. 

I had had rather an unlucky time 
with a cake which I had made the 
week before from mangel-wurzel flour. 
I thought if flour can be made from 
potatoes and soya beans one could 
grind it out of roots, and so one can, 
only unfortunately it tastes rather 
strong and also makes the cake 
decidedly heavy and hard. However, 
one must not waste food in war-time, 
so, after my cake had remained 
practically untouched for days, I 
boiled it up as a pudding (having 
soaked it in a little liquid paraffin to 
soften it first) then covered it with my 
strongest sauce—chocolate, vanilla and 
ginger. And I told one of my best 
stories—of how my inimitable brother 
Humpo had once substituted quinine 
for Kiimmel for a whole dinner party— 
timing it to last through two courses. 
But whether it was that the first 
course of eggs and bacon took rather 
longer to eat because I stupidly quite 
forgot to cook the bacon, or what, but 
my story was over before the pudding, 
and of. course there was dead silence 
when the plates were handed, in the 
middle of which Addle—who was 
unexpectedly present—struck the pud- 
ding with his spoon with a resounding 
blow that echoed through the room. 
At the same time one of our little 
evacuees whispered loudly: ‘Mum, 
it’s the Rock of Gibraltar again!” It 
was a somewhat awkward moment, 
saved, I congratulate myself, by the 
art of conversation. ‘“‘ Yes, Gary, dear,” 
I said, “and that Rock belongs to 
Britain, so Britons mustn’t shrink 
from it’”—and Britons they proved 
themselves, every one of them! 

Of course there are other facets of 
good table manners, such as eating, 
what one does with one’s hands, and 
so on. Shyness often leads people to 
do extraordinary things. I had a 
friend, whose name I had better not 
mention, who was ostracized from 
society because of a strange habit of 
modelling sheep with her crumbled 
bread. The shyer she was the larger 
were the sheep. Eventually she was 
cured in a home, I believe, by being 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short 
supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this 
paper should not be taken as an indication that they 
are necessarily available for export. 
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given only toast, but it was too late 
to regain the high social place in which 
she was born. 

I always advise débutantes for their 
first season to avoid anything which 
needs skill in handling, like limp 
asparagus, or tricky bones. I shall 
never forget Margaret, when she was 
about fourteen, tackling a poussin at 
lunch; her knife slipped, and the wish- 
bone struck an Eastern potentate full 
between the eyes! It was particularly 
unfortunate, as it transpired that in 
his country to strike a man on the 
forehead with « wish-bone constituted 
some special insult to his mother, so 
the august personage immediately left 
Bengers in high dudgeon! 

Nowadays, I am told, people pick up 
all manner of things at cocktail parties 
(to which I have never been!) and eat 
them with their fingers. Not only 
biscuits and light sandwiches either, 
but actually more substantial food, 
such as sausages. It seems a strange 
time to eat what amounts to a meal, 
but Mipsie tells me there were, before 
the war, many delightful young men 
in Mayfair whose sole subsistence was 
these precarious repasts, so of course 
it was really a kind of philanthropy— 
a modern equivalent of slumming 
perhaps? As I say, times have changed 
indeed. M. D. 


Notice to Borrowers 


HE libraries sub-committee have 

instructed Mr. Tingle to bring to 

the notice of borrowers the grim 
facts about themselves. Last year we 
had 70,000 books on the shelves of our 
lending department. During the year 
we have added some 2,040 new volumes, 
bring our present aggregate with the 
help of borrowers to the all-time low 
level of 34,002. This is not playing 
the game as the books really belong to 
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you through the rates without resort- 
ing to petty absconsciousness. But 
what has gone off in the lending dept. 
pales into insufficiency by things that 
operate in the reference section. We 
had some bother early in the year by 
young hooligans we can call them 
nothing else from some university 
coming in and turning the place into 
an uplift convention over the film 
trade journals and reference books 
looking for trade shows to gate-crash. 
We mention no names to give idle 
tittle-tattle a chance, but everyone 
knows the nearest university is at 
Tattleton. It became necessary to 
have a special sitting strike of the sub- 
committee on local defence to see what 
measures to take if there were any left, 
and it was decided to strike the film 
books off our list forthwith, a decision 
in which we were helped by the young 
men aforesaid forcing our hands by 
walking off with them. This is but a 
further example to add to Councillor 
Peeve’s charge that more borrowing 
has gone off in the reference than in 
the lending section and it is time the 
system was de-booked. 

It will be seen what a loss to our 
borough such goings-on cause in more 
ways than one because it means our 
councillors are deprived of the informa- 
tion about trade shows, etc., and the 
Watch Committee is left with little to 
watch. Also as the books in the lending 
section you have chosen to confine 
yourselves to are fiction that is another 
thing the committee no longer get a 
chance of. It will recoil on your own 
heads in time as you will find out you 
are governed by illiterates, but you 
will not be able to say anything 
because so much public property will 
have gone by that time that we shall 
know every house has its quota. 

A last point Mr. Tingle adds off his 
own initial is that it is some use 
putting up notices if people are going 
to pull them down to wrap books in. 

J. TINGLE, 
Consultant. 
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At the Pictures 





Hicu Lire anp Low 


My natural reluctance to see The 
White Cliffs of Dover 
(Director: CLARENCE 
Brown) was not dimin- 
ished by the three succes- 
sive occasions on which I 
unwillingly sat through the 
trailer for it, learning to 
expect with concern the 
exact drop in intonation, 
the exact rise in emphasis, 
in each of several not very 
distinguished lines of dia- 
logue . . . only to find, 
seeing the film itself, that 
(in one scene at any rate) 
another “take” had been 
used, so that the slightly 
different inflexions, the 
variation in the point of 
view, came as a small 
shock. 

It was the only one. 


The picture is big, expan- 4 

sive, expensive, well-mean- J HD: 

ing, sentimental, certain to 

be enjoyed by a great THE NOSE-PATTING AGE 

number of people here and : ‘ 

in the U.S.—and essen- ee bse. eos ee ee we nemneed May ‘ae 
tially ordinary - Nominally ee a ae oe eae oe er C. AUBREY SMITH 


a film of Anice DvuER 
MILLER’S novel in verse 
(but her sister has felt called upon to 
protest about the changes and omis- 
sions, and to apologize to this country 
for them), it turns out to be another 
airing for the Hollywood conception of 
English High Life, another symptom of 
the intense fascination and glamour 

for Hollywood of the idea that in 
this picturesque, misty, class-con- 
scious, well-upholstered land even 

a child may have a title and must 
therefore be constantly addressed 
by it- 

It is also an airing for the well- 
known and well-loved Anglo - 
American arguments, - played of 
course for laughter. The basis of 
the story is the life of an American 
girl who came to England on a visit 
before the last war, married a title, 
lost her husband just before the 
Armistice, saw her son grow up to 
fight in this war. The picture ends 
(and begins, for the narrative 
method is the flashback, linked by 
lines of the original verse and what 
the credit titles call “extra poetry” 
written by RoBerT NaTHAN) with 
her at a hospital receiving casualties 
from the Dieppe raid, among them 
(naturally) the son himself. IRENE 
DuNNE does as well as possible 
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with the part of the girl concerned, and 
the many subsidiary réles, English and 
American, are all pleasantly and 
adequately played; but as a whole the 
thing is a long, earnest, well-inten- 
tioned, over-emotionalized cliché. 


eg 
use) fF 
f = i> ee 
Cer - gy 
YF i ye 
+—F . 


[The White Cliffs of Dover 


Once Upon a Time (Director: 
ALEXANDER HALL) is an example of 
that disappointing kind, the picture 
that begins, and runs for some time, 
as if it were to be a brisk, bright, 
amusing, “tough” satire . . . and after 


[Once Upon a Time 


PRODUCER SEES NEW STAR. 


oy beg Ee ae ae Cary GRANT 
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raising these hopes, proceeds to collapse 
at the end into a bath of that senti- 
mentality it began by laughing at. 
True, it is implied that we are not to 
be too hard on the story—“ Relax and 
pull up a chair,” says a foreword—but 
this has no reference to 
anything but the quite 
small and unimportant 
point that the “plot” 
depends on a caterpillar 
that dances to “Yes, Sir, 
That’s My Baby” played 
on the mouth-organ. It 
was evidently feared that 
some stern, hard-headed 
characters among us might 
find it difficult to believe 
in the existence of this 
talented larva. Nobody 
worried about how we 
would feel at the end, 
when its mere metamor- 
phosis into a butterfly is 
invested with a meta- 
phorical radiance sugges- 
tive of haloes and heavenly 
choirs, and the cynical 
play-producer who will do 
anything for money stares 
starry-eyed at the 
horizon .. . 

But that’s only the end; 
very much of the film is 
highly entertaining. Cary 
Grant is the producer who 
finds the caterpillar in the 
keeping of a small boy (Tsp DonaLp- 
son) and exploits it; JamMES GLEASON 
is admirably funny as his right-hand 
man. Of course the small boy has a 
beautiful and elegant sister (JANET 
BLarr)—nothing to do with the story. 


Confronted by the problem of 
easing Deanna Dursin from the 
sort of part she has played till 
now into the sort customary for 
older young ladies, Warner Brothers 
grasp the nettle and pitch her 
into a (much - edited) SoMERSET 
MavecuaM story, Christmas Holiday 
(Director: RoBertT Sr1opMAK), in 
which she appears as a singer in a 
cheap night-club in New Orleans who 
has in the background a husband 
serving a sentence for murder. No 
fragrance, no innocence, you notice, 
and only a modicum of charm; and 
the puzzled fans (fans go by the 
name of the player, and pay no 
attention to published information 
intended to warn them that the 
story, as in this instance, makes 
some difference) pounce hungrily 
on any chance to laugh and go out 
murmuring that it was a queer sort 
of picture. I thought it uneven, 
but interesting. R. M. 
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Last Word 


De at Burlap they are great 
ones for having the last word. 
Strangers sometimes think they 
go too far, but that is probably their 
own fault for arguing. 

Forty years ago Furness and Twine’s 
was the only ironmonger’s in Burlap. 
Then, as partners almost invariably 
do in this town, the partners “fell out” 
and set up separate establishments, 
and for the next forty years the towns- 
folk told one another stories of the 
rivalry between the two. 

The first move Reuben Twine made 
to attract more than a fair share of the 
available trade in hardware to himself 
was to put up an altogether new and 
revolutionary kind of sign. Not content 
with ““R. Twine, Ironmonger,” which 
most Burlap folk would have deemed 
adequate and tasteful, he hoisted his 
colours and nailed them to the mast 
with the startling announcement: 


R. TWINE 
BURLAP’S “ONE AND ONLY” 
IRONMONGER 


Eli Furness, though he had expected 
some low trick from his former partner, 
was indignant at the implication in 
the sign that an ironmongery-hungry 
populace would. or should overlook the 
existence of ‘‘E. Furness, Ironmonger,” 
but when he threatened to go to law 
about it Reuben was equal to the 
occasion. 

“See them little twiddly things 
there?” he said, pointing to the 
inverted commas enclosing “one and 
only.” 

“What about ’em?” rejoined Eli 
Furness glumly. 

“Only this,” said Reuben Twine. 
“T can put anything I like on my sign 
as long as I put a couple of them 
things on each side of it, and there 
isn’t a law i’ this country as says you 
can stop me.” 

Whether this Pickwickian explana- 
tion of the virtue in inverted commas 
was valid or not, there was no law- 
suit over the sign, and the best 
rejoinder Eli Furness could make was 
to erect an even bigger and more 
sensational sign over his own premises, 
bearing the legend: 


E. FURNESS 
BURLAP’S “FIRST AND LAST” 
IRONMONGER 


The sign-painter had special instruc- 
tions about the inverted commas, with 
the result that they looked more like 
teapots, but the townsfolk were 
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“You buy some grapes—yes?”’ 


generally agreed that justice had been 
done and honours were even. For the 
next forty years they referred to Eli 
as ‘First and Last” and to Reuben as 
“One and Only,” and these sobriquets 
added savour to the tales of rivalry 
that gathered round the two iron- 
mongers as the years passed. 

But it was not until the other day 
that the last word of that particular 
story was told, with the sudden and 
unexpected death of Eli Furness at 
the early age of sixty-six and the 
erection of a stone over his grave 
bearing the very words that were 
inscribed on his sign. 

Reuben Twine is nearly eighty and 


has been very shaky recently, but he is 
still in the ironmongery business, and 
Burlap folk swear that Eli died before 
his time on purpose to get the words 
“EK. Furness, Burlap’s first and last 
ironmonger,” on his gravestone while 
his old partner was still alive. 


° ° 


Too Many Coxes... 


“A new German Imperial Government 
has been formed, Moscow radio said last 
evening, quoting Radio Atlantic, the German 
underground radio, Generals Keitel, Fromm, 
Brauchitsch, Halder, and Bock are at the 
helm, according to this report.” 

Sunday paper. 
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“Dam’ galling having to rely on any scraps of information 
they deign to toss down to us.’ 


The Radio 


| HAVE called this article “The Radio” to denote that 
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I am going to write about the wireless; radio, I have 

noticed, being the word more often used in print. It 
does not mean that I shall be technical. All I want to 
write about is what we hear on the radio, which I 
propose to call the wireless from now on. 

The first thing a good many people hear on the wireless 
is, I need hardly say, a whistle, or some other noise which 
indicates that someone has been dusting the set. This 
does not take long to put right, and the next thing we hear 
is called the programme, or something we are expecting to 
hear if we have been looking at the Radio Times or the 
newspaper; if not, it will still be something we are expecting 
to hear, because what we shall hear will undoubtedly be 
the wireless, and that, after all, is what we were expecting. 
Nevertheless, looking at the Radio Times or a newspaper 
first is a definite part of listening to the wireless, and so I 
shall devote a few words to the process. 

The Radio Times, as my readers know, is published 
every week; that is, it was published this week and it was 
also published last week, and both copies look the same 
from the outside. They look even more the same from 
the inside, because the dates on each page for last week 
frequently look more like this week’s dates than this 
week’s dates do, because by the time the average person 
has got used enough to a date to accept it, it is often over 
and done with. This explains why so many people turn on 
the wireless to find themselves faced with one of two 
impossible possibilities: that the Radio Times is lying or 
that a Mozart concerto is a talk on runner-beans. This 


state of mind never lasts, because the people it happens 
to know enough about themselves to turn to the Radio 
Times again and realize that last week is not this week; 
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or, as they would put it, that this week is not last week. - 
When it comes to finding the wireless programme in. a 
newspaper the public faces a different problem; not of 
time, but of the way a newspaper is all squashed together 
now, so that the radio programmes look like the racing 
results, if only it could find the racing results. Statisticians 
estimate that three out of ten people read their paper four 
and a half times before they stumble on the bit called 
Radio, while the other seven do not worry but just turn 
the wireless on or off. 

What sort of item does. the public listen to most? I am 
not counting the news, because it is a well-known fact 
that everyone listens to the news. Indeed, sociologists 
think that if the nine o’clock news changed to half-past the 
only effect on the public—besides a dimly put-upon feeling, 
as if it was getting treble summer-time—would be that 
people would stop talking and begin fussing at three minutes 
to ning as well as twenty-seven minutes past. Apart from 
the news, dance-music is probably what people listen to 
most; or so statisticians think, basing their evidence on the 
fact that dance-music is what most often happens if you 
leave the wireless on. No one is quite sure why dance-music 
is so popular, but it may be because it gives listeners a 
wonderful chance -of analysing their own temperaments, 
and from the prevalence of the newspaper quiz we know 
that the public likes nothing better. Other facts about 
dance-music are that it can be made very loud or very 
soft, that it goes on for half an hour because it takes half 
an hour to play all the tunes in everyday use, and that 
sometimes it has a background of shuffling, clapping and 
whistling which the public only half believes is real people 
dancing. Besides the tunes in everyday use there are a 
certain number of what are called old favourites which are 
sometimes introduced; what is interesting about these is 
that when we find ourselves insisting that there have been 
no good tunes since a certain year, then we may be fairly 
sure that we are older than we were during that year. It 
is a melancholy sensation, but must be accepted. 

Now for talks. There are an awful lot of talks on the 
wireless, and on the whole no one actively intends to listen 
to them except the relations of the people who give them; 
but this does not mean that listeners do not enjoy them. 
Many people owe their remarkable grasp of some very 
small corner of knowledge to the fact that they did not 
turn the wireless off before they began to hear what it was 
saying, so that something they did not know before went 
and got into their minds. Knowledge of this type is kept 
dark for a day or two, because people realize that other 
people will know it, for the same reason; but after a decent 
interval they are free to use it. Wireless talks will always 
have a peculiar hold over the public, quite apart from their 
intrinsic value, because it is difficult for human nature to 
hear an unseen voice without wondering passionately if it 
is sitting in a swivel chair or an ordinary chair, if it is 
wearing glasses, if it is nervous, if it really has a glass of 
water beside it, if it had rehearsed it before or was racing 
the clock for its last paragraph, and so on. It is no wonder 
that the public ean never hear that a talk has been a 
recording without feeling quite amazed at how clever 





E are asked to bring to the notice of readers 

the fact that Service men who lose a limb (or 
limbs) may obtain, free and post free, a leaflet setting 
out the arrangements for limb-fitting, discharge, 
pension and resettlement in civil life. Relatives 
may also apply. British Limbless Ex-Service Men’s 
Association, 115 Birchfields Road, Manchester, 13. 
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“Tt says we've got to drive slow so that our dust 
don’t attract shell-fire.” 


science is. Ordinary self-confessed gramophone records 
are of course quite different from recordings, being used to 
fill up gaps and having the same scratchy sound before and 
after as the records the public plays on its own gramophones. 
What is interesting about wireless records is their arbitrary 
quality; the public is always mildly fascinated by the fact 
that the announcer has chosen that particular record, and 
so quickly, knowing how long it itself takes to choose a 
record, usually falling back on the one it played last time. 

Wireless discussions give the public even more food for 
speculation. It cannot believe, such is its simplicity, that 
a discussion is either unrehearsed or rehearsed, because (it 
argues) a rehearsed discussion would not have people 
clearing their throats and saying the same thing twice, 
while in an unrehearsed discussion people would clear their 
throats more often and say the same thing more than twice. 
Discussions also give the public a chance of imaging up 
to six different faces sitting round three sides of a dining- 
room table. If asked, it would say a dining-room table 
because that is the only table it knows which would hold 
six people, and three sides because the fourth is always 
left empty to give the audience a good view. All this is 
known as the power of imagination and is one of the 
strongest arguments in favour of the wireless as against 
the stage or cinema. As for plays, the public’s imagination 
can really get going here, imagining that the play is taking 
place anywhere from the last railway waiting-room it saw 
to the front hall of a house it stayed in seven years ago. 
I should add that a section of the public imagines that 
wireless plays: take place in a small box-like room in front 
of a microphone with people banging coconut-shells all 
round, but such people are just unimaginative. 

Finally, for a few words on light and serious music. 
Light music is different from serious music because it is so 
obviously not the same, and it is different from dance- 
music in that people do not need to hear it to analyse 
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their own temperaments. Their attitude to light music is 
preconceived and sharply defined. Either they will spring 
at and suffocate their wireless set or they will leave it on 
because they think it is pretty, which means they will not 
listen to it but don’t mind hearing it. As for serious music, 
it gets about the best deal of any wireless item; it is either 
switched off courteously or squared up to in the spirit in 
which it is offered; and that, psychologists tell us, is more 
than you can say about most things we hear on the 
wireless. 


° ° 


Norfolk : The Coast 


As on the highway’s quiet edge 

He mows the grass along the hedge, 
The old man has for company 

The distant, grey, salt-smelling sea, 

A poppied field, a cow and calf, 

The finches on the telegraph. 


Hung on his faded back a hone, 
He slowly, slowly scythes alone 

In silence of the wind-soft air 
With lady’s bedstraw everywhere, 
And whitened corn, and tarry poles, 


And far-off gulls like risen souls. F.C. C. 


° °o 


This Week’s Fool-Proof Hint 


“When the machine is running straight, the back wheel should 
follow exactly in the track of the front wheel.”—Bicycling note. 
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“Sorry—no more,-Bert. And if I’ve gone to bed 
you'll find your supper in the oven.” 
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“Aw, shucks, Buddy—arf-a-dollar, I said. Ain't you got to know our currency yet?” 


(The sea-serpent was recently seen off Brazil. 


S the recurring swallow 
Her jubilant message brings, 
When the pessimist taking his five-inch 
bath 
Is moved till he ups and sings, 
And the wool-packed invalid dreams of getting 
Out of his winter things: 


As to a decent morning 
Twitters the herald lark: 
As (one bird more and I’ve done) the dove 
Conveyed to a stranded Ark 
Her twig-borne news that the worst was 
over, 
And soon they could disembark: 


So from his long retirement, 
After a five-year snooze, 


It is believed to be his first appearance since 1939.) 


See where the Great Sea-Serpent rises 
Up from his native ooze, 

Sunning his coils in the wide Atlantic, 
Bearing us goodly news. 


Yes, when our skies were darkest 
Down to the ocean bed 

He sank with a shiver of sharp disgust; 
And now, if I’m not misled, 

He comes to show us a kind of V-sign 
For days not far ahead. 


Welcome him then, good people. 
The peer of the lark is he, 

The dove and the swallow have nothing on him 
Or “her” as the case may be. 

I don’t know which, and it makes no matter; 


Either will do for me. Dum-Doum. 
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THE WATCH ON THE RHINE 








Lares et Penates 


T is strange that after four years 
All that was left beyond reach of touch or speech 
Should be more clear 
(Seen in the accurate eye of one’s mind) 
Than the encircling scene. Ah, and how dear 
Is that which once was seen sharply, through tears. 


A traveller may not remember the road that lies behind, 
Nor a sailor the furrows of surf that follow him 

From the foam-fringed beach ; 

But jot nor tittle of forgetfulness 

Is left to those 

Who have forsaken home and for the dim 

Starless horizon set a distant course 

As scattered fugitives before their foes. 

These must remember, waking or asleep, 

All they had come to know— 

A Dresden lady with a cage of birds 

Delicately wrought; a Chippendale cabinet, 

A little porcelain horse, 

An etching of the towpath to Godstow— 

But I think there are not words 

For the small things that simple people keep 

Close in their minds, to con in quietness. 

It is not over-easy to forget 

The possession of loveliness—as in that last swift. Spring 
The summer-snowfall of cherry, and the apple-blow. 


And now, after the intervening years, 
As a mirage that draws the wanderer 
It has become more perilously bright, 
All that the mind remembers; for hopes and fears 
Centre upon it; content, that windhover, 
Waits on it. It is sealed now from sight, 
But none knows what another day may bring. - 
M. E. R. 


o ° 


H. J.’s Dramatic Fragments 


WROTE the next Fragment when I was inventing a 

system of teaching English Literature unbeknownst. 

Boys fight tooth and nail against reading the best 
authors, and my scheme was to tell them that good rich 
jobs with pensions existed for those who knew Spanish, so 
that they were avid to study this language. Then into 
Spanish I translated, with the help of some who knew the 
tongue, such works as T'he Merchant of Venice, The Prologue 
to the Canterbury Tales and Quentin Durward. The idea 
was that the boys should be supervised laxly so that in 
preparing to construe they would all use cribs, these being 
the original English texts which they thus studied word by 
word as was intended. I thought this was a good oppor- 
tunity for getting English Literature widened a bit, and 
introduced some of my Fragments, of which the following 
was one. I also did-the same service for Mrs. Oscar’s boy, 
who had written a sequence of Triolets on Hell. 


THE ART OF FORGING BIRDS’ EGGS 
(The scene is a circumnavigation of the world.) 
Honesst Tep oF DartmouTtH. See how the mutineers kick 


their heels at the yardarm. The Lord Captain is, 


I trow, the merriest mariner that ever set sail out 
of Deptford. 
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Loox-out. I spy land, rolling surf, deciduous trees, fringed 
pool, ferned grot. 

Boatswain. Cathay! 

Coxswain. El Dorado! 

Leapinc SEAMAN. Long Island! e 

Str Francis. Look lively, lads. Who will bring me a 
Spaniard’s ear for my supper ? 

[As the ship approaches the shore a number of the 
inhabitants are seen placidly sitting in arm-chairs. 

Cuanc CHEN. Honourable visitors, welcome to this rugged 
and unappetizing foreshore. 

Sir Francis. Heave ho! 

Cuanc CHEN. Regret Honourable Ho unfortunately 
absent taking examination in Analytical Prosody. 
Pray do us the supreme favour of joining us on our 
insecure and nobbly furniture and watching the 
dragon of day devoured by the dragon of night. 

Honest Tep oF DartmoutH. Natives! 

Str Francis. Does your land contain any of the following: 
gold, diamonds, spice, tobacco or even cod? If so, 
we take possession of it in the name of our Fair 
and Gentle Sovereign; if not, we may be able to 
arrange for some missionaries to call later. 

CHaNnG CHEN. Have some tea. 

[A sea-serpent rears upon the bow. 

Loox-out. Another sea-serpent, edentate, dolichocephalic, 
tail possibly prehensile, mean diameter . . . 

BoatswaIn. Harpooners away! 

Sea-SERPENT. Do you know a Commander Campbell? 

Srr Francis. There is no such officer in the British Navy. 

Sea-SERPENT. But I’ve seen him with my own eyes. 


Enter CaBtn Boy with lute 


CaBin Boy. I will sing a sad song, an it please you. 

Sir Francis. To your sports, ragamuffin, I have no time 
for ditties. 

CaBIn Boy. I must bare my breaking heart. You see 
before you no Cabin Boy, but Mirabella, Duchess of 
Mazzia with Lower Moldheim, Perpetual Curator of 
the Papal Globes and Hereditary Alderman to the 
City of Ghent. 

Surp’s Foot. Marry, then... 

Sir Francis. Stop his mouth with a purse of gold, someone. 
Your Grace is welcome: do you wish to excess to 
First Class ? 

Ducuess. Would I were a man that I might be your 
squire and bear your buckler in the fray. 

Sir Francis. I don’t think I have one. 

Ducuess. At last a chance to serve you. Fortunately I 

‘have brought my leather-work with me. 

Loox-out. I see a cloud no bigger than a man’s hand, and 
you ought to know what that means by this time. 
I also see an albatross, which reminds me .. . 

Boatswaln (hurriedly). All right, Sid, it’s your time off 
now. You just pop down below and get some nice 
hot soup. 

Sea-SERPENT. Is nobody going to take any notice of 
me? 

Srmr Francis. Ay, that I will. Like a modern Orpheus 
I will enchant you with a solo on my drum. 

Sea-SERPENT. Rien ne va plus. (Dives out of earshot.) 


Finis 


° ° 


Through the Hoops 


“The bottle-neck in the brewery business is not so much in the 
bottled-beer department as in the barrel department.” 
Evening Standard. 
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“Wot, you ain’t got no sirens nor no doodle-bugs! Cor, it must be dull.” 


“‘Bradshaw’”’ and the Trouser-Stretchers 


HAVE just been to see my 
solicitor. 

A great deal of nonsense is 
talked about solicitors’ offices. Mine 
has quite a sumptuous suite in one of 
the quieter West End squares, one 
where the sight of an American soldier 
is still something they gossip about for 
days. It is on the ground floor, which 
reduces fatigue, and the receptionist, 
female, is of stately but reassuring 
appearance. You never expect to see 
her next week in W.A.A.F. uniform, 
surrounded by laughing Canadians. 

The same note prevails in the 
waiting - room. Comfort, cleanliness 
and to-day’s Times. No arrays of 
fusty deed-boxes or untidy heaps of 
derelict Estate Duty affidavits. In 
short, dignity and charm. 

Although, even there, one or two 
odd notes had crept in. 

This afternoon, while waiting, my 
eye was attracted by a neat rack for 
reference books, a tooled leather thing 


of the kind that you used to give your 
Aunt Jane for Christmas and were not 
surprised to see reappearing as a 
present from Aunt Jane to your sister 
Kathleen on her birthday next year. 
It contained Whitaker, Bradshaw, the 
Postal Guide, a folder for telegram 
blanks and a blank space. It was 
interesting to speculate on what had 
once filled the blank space. Ruff’s Guide 
to the Turf, or Jane’s Fighting Ships? 

Time passed and I had time to dip 
into all three. Whitaker was dated 
1941, Bradshaw September 1937, and 
the Postal Guide January 1937. 1937 
seems to have been a pretty prosperous 
year for my solicitor. 

What could be more pleasant, in 
any lawyer’s office, than to enter the 
dream-world of Bradshaw 1937? The 
Queen of Scots still ran. You could 
get to Newcastle in just over three and 
a half hours. You could book a sleeper 
at Paddington and wake up in Corn- 
wall and have breakfast on the train. 


And the Postal Guide. Do you want 
to know the telephone rates to Prague 
or the Queen Mary? Or would you like 
to send a greetings telegram to Berlin? 
You could even, then, send cables to 
wrecked merchant ships, unless I 
misread that paragraph. 

Whitaker was comparatively dull. 
So many of the M.P.s are still the 
same. 

But the really odd thing about the 
room was the fact that hanging from 
the hat-stand were two  trouser- 
stretchers of the simple kind that clip 
the trouser by the turn-up and allow 
gravity to do the stretching. What on 
earth were they doing there? What 
kind of a client was it who had 
abandoned those in his agitation ? 

I never got any explanation. I[ 
didn’t actually see my solicitor. After 
half an hour or so his secretary came 
in to say that he had been detained on 
Home Guard duties and would I come 
again some other time. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| 
| 
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“ The evacuees say they’ve always been accustomed to venison.” 


Toller Applies 


To Messrs. Trayle and Trayle, Detective Agents 


intended to be in invisible ink as 

more correct to a firm of your 
standing in the profession, but an ink 
of this type compounded by 2/Lt 
Stookley of petrol and flower juice, 
according to a recipe remembered 
from 2/Lt Stookley’s nursery days, 
has not turned out to plan, flaring up 
when warmed and singeing this officer’s 
left eyebrow so that he now goes round 
hinting at a near miss. 

In addition it is not certain what 
censorship view may be taken of 
invisible letters even when addressed 
to reputable detective agents. The 
same restriction prevents me from 
writing in a code invented during my 
school years for use in history periods, 
though this mention does serve to 
illustrate an early bent for detective 
work, after which I spent considerable 
time, during slack seasons in a potato 
merchant’s office, keeping up with 
modern developments through the 
study of crime fiction. 

Since then experience of detective 
measures in the Army has further 


GS ie letter was originally 


qualified me for the calling: 1 served 
for a short spell as Unit Security 
Officer, while actually starting in the 
ranks as a lance-corporal in a field 
security unit. 

To illustrate my work in _ this 
capacity, I was bathing at a French 
resort in the early summer of 1940 
when enemy agents were rife behind 
the Allied lines, when I noticed a 
suspicious civilian of portly build 
playing at walruses in a portion of sea 
near to that occupied by several 
British troops. 

I immediately suspected this person 
to be floating face downward with the 
object of effacing himself to the best of 
his ability while listening to conversa- 
tion, and for this reason came up under 
him suddenly with the idea of his 
making some such ejaculation as 
Himmel or Mein Gott. In the resulting 
confusion, which led to the suspect in 
question departing head first for the 
bottom, thus frustrating my original 
plan, I caught my first glimpse 
of the coded message faintly printed 
on a portion of anatomy which in 


subsequent proceedings was always 
referred to as the “lower back,” the 
bathing dress being of an abbreviated 
continental type. 

Judge, sirs, from a professional point 
of view, of my excitement, especially as 
up to this time my sole success had 
been the apprehension of a colonel for 
careless talk at the cost of twenty-eight 
days’ detention. 

My mind worked quick as lightning. 
I immediately dived and attempted to 
swim away under water, scraping my 
face on some stones at the bottom, 
and unfortunately losing direction so 
that I came up for breath a yard or so 
from the suspect, who said something 
in French to the effect of “Ho, ho, 
our playful Allies,” before diving 
himself, seizing me by the leg and 
pulling me under the water with, I am 
convinced, the concealed intention of 
preserving his safety by my own 
death from drowning. 

From then on I pursued the hunt 
mercilessly, setting trap upon trap 
whereby I could secure a further view 
of the imprinted message, attempting 
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to jog him and tear off a portion of his 
bathing dress while in the sea and 
sending him free tickets for Turkish 
baths, and on one occasion throwing 
a rope ladder up to the bathroom of 
the pension where he stayed, this 
unfortunately being thrown down 
again. 

In the end—since interim reports 
“On track of enemy agent,” ““No move 
in epidermic mystery,” aroused the 
jealousy of my seniors, especially as 
expenses were naturally high—in the 
end I was compelled to hand the affair 
over unsolved and return to normal 
duty. 

The apprehension and questioning 
of this suspect was, however, as you, 
sirs, will imagine, among the most 
thrilling periods of my life; others 
being prawning in Cornwall and attend- 
ing the wedding of my sister when I 
was M.C. and unfortunately in the 
flurry of the moment put the bride- 
groom, who was a stranger to me, this 
being a war-time marriage, at the wall 
end of a pew which did not seem 
unnatural to him as he had not before 
attended the ceremony and was further 
desirous of keeping as much in the 
background as possible. 

The moment of revelation of the 
message was indeed the ne plus ultra 
of detective experience, the imprinted 
characters extending to several lines of 
a code for which their possessor would 
offer no explanation, pretending em- 
barrassment as the case was brought 
before progressively senior staff officers 
until the final elucidation of the affair 
by a French charwoman who happened 
to be cleaning windows: I shall not 
presume to offer the answer to a firm 
of the detective standing of Messrs. 
Trayle and Trayle. 

From this it will be clear that, in 
detective work, I can take setbacks and 
disappointment. In a further letter I 
hope to amplify this application for 
entry into your firm on conclusion of 
hostilities, as I now deduce from the 
signals of my operator that I am 
wanted on the air and that a move is 
probably imminent. 

Yours faithfully, 
B.L.A. J. ToLueR, Lt. 


°o ° 


Casting the Net Wide 


“Wanted, nursing chair, tweed jacket, 
boy 13, garden hammock, lounge.” 
Advt. in Leics. paper. 


° ° 
Amor Vincit Omnia 


“Daddy shoots rats and rabbits, J love 
animals too.”—Children’s Hour broadcast. 
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Irrawaddy Song 


E shall go back some season—back along the Irrawaddy— 
When the land’s long bane is broken and the unclean 
cloud retires. 
Through the deep defile’s swift waters we shall see the teak rafts 
swinging, 
Watch the high wheel and the helmsman, hear the two depth- 
sounders singing 
As we thrash along to Schwegu—to the isle of golden spires. 


We shall glide back so gladly on the long wide Irrawaddy, 
To the stern-wheel’s thud and thunder and the same sad chant 
again, 
While the jungled hills rise round us, or the banks fall back in 
hollows, 
Where the low mist wraps the rice-fields and the white-legged 
buffalo wallows 
And the bells of pale pagodas throw their floating far refrain. 


We shall lie back at evening on the deep dark Irrawaddy 
Till the bow-light’s beam is whitened as the moth-wings pour 
like snow, 
Till the starred roof overlies us, and the village lanterns greet us, 
Where the gay bright-skirted people come across the sand to 
meet us 
And the shapes of towering tamarinds loom black behind the glow. 


We who have lost shall recover the old way to the Irrawaddy 
Where the scars will fast be hidden as the forest grows apace. 
We shall sail once more to Schwegu with a primitive precision 
Through the poles that mark free channels in the waters of clear 
vision 
By the ghost-filled Irrawaddy banks—Nirvana’s landing-place. 



































“ But, my dear, we can’t go on like this. It’s three days 
since you mislaid the ration-books.” 











At the Play 





“Birp in Hann” (St. Marrin’s) 
‘““MinE Hostess” (ARTS) 


Dramatists have long hastened to 
take their ease in their inn. Nobody 
has yet attempted to catalogue the 
stage’s bar-parlours, snugs, and lounges, 
its Grand Babylons, its roaring Boar’s 
Heads, and its Mummerset alehouses. 
It would be a rich record. Although 
the Great Bear may have overstated 
his case when he assured Boswell that 
nothing contrived by man had pro- 
duced so much happiness as a good 
tavern or an inn, the tavern is a joyful 
gift indeed to the dramatist in search 
of a plausible assembly point for a 
cluster of good types. 

One of the two inns newly opened 
on the London stage is Florentine 
eighteenth century; the other, firmly 
English (Gloucestershire), is shown to 
us between the wars. The first is 
coloured, the second is plain; each 
has a group of guests in strong theatrical 
form—though we shall probably never 
see on the stage the Hotel Guest as he 
is until Mr. John Fothergill offers us 
a comedy of manners based on long 
and curious observation. The Floren- 
tine house of filigree is owned by the 
prolific Canto GoLpont’s Mirandolina, 
whose tale appears now in a new 
version by Mr. CiirrorpD Bax. The 
rural Bird in Hand (old oak) was 
licensed by the late Joun DRINKWATER 
and has not opened its doors in Central 
London since 1928-29. 

This second play, given lately at the 
Arts, and now at the St. Martin’s 
with only two changes in the cast, 
deserves both its revival and trans- 
ference. It reminds us that JOHN 
DRINKWATER was not always a moulder 
of solemn historical chronicles. His 
Gloucestershire night’s entertainment 
remains as fresh as its innkeeper’s 
name of Greenleaf; its speech was 
shaped by a writer who, like the old 
craftsmen of his own poem, “somehow 
moved in comely thought.” In this 
piece DRINKWATER contrived to be both 
extremely amusing and to fashion a 
bedroom scene unlike any other. The 
plot is direct. Thomas Greenleaf is a 
yeoman innkeeper, a local tough guy 
carved from the oak with (his daughter 
Joan feels now and then) a head of 
the same timber. Never one for 
changing with the times, he sounds the 
alarm when Joan and the squire’s son, 
Gerald Arnwood, get together. “‘There’s 
classes to-day same as there always 
was,” he says, “and same as to my way 
of thinking there always will be.” Late 
on a summer night, after a family 
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quarrel, he puts his view before an 
informal bedroom senate of three 
guests at the “Bird in Hand’— 
Godolphin, K.C. (Mr. GEORGE BIsHOP), 
a light of the Bar and student of the 
cellar; a wealthy young Socialist, Cyril 
Beverley, of Eton and King’s and 
Beverley’s Yeast; and the mild Mr. 
Blanquet (“French descent’) who travels 
in sardines. Nothing that night or 
before breakfast next day—even the 
high eloquence of Lincoln’s Inn—can 
make the obstinate yeoman give 





SOCKS 


“T)\EAR Mr. PUNCH,—It may 

comfort you to know that 

my favourite pair of socks bears 

the cheery label of your Comforts 
Fund. 

“These socks were given to me 
in the beginning of the war 
and served through the Flanders 
campaign and more than twelve 
months of trapesing across deserts 
in the Middle East. The wool 
is matted and apparently quite 
hole-proof, in fact I feel that a 
testimonial parodying the old 
Pears Soap tramp advertisement 
is their just due—something on 
the lines of ‘since then I have 
worn no other.’ 

“Thank you, Mr. Punch.” 

(Signed) G. W. A., Capt. 

Donations will be most grate- 
fully received and acknowledged 
by Mr. Punch at PUNCH COM- 
FORTS FUND, 10 Bouverie St., 
London, E.C.4. 


Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940 











ground or forget what Gerald’s great- 
grandfather did to Joan’s great- 
grand-aunt. Fortunately, after break- 
fast, he is overcome by the genial 
stratagem of Gerald’s father Sir Robert, 
and the three guests go their ways 
content. 

The piece is still continuously gay 
and persuasive. T'homas’s speeches 
have the quality of good cider, and 
they could hardly be given better than 
by Mr. Hersert Lomas, whose Grreen- 
leaf, his original part, is as genuine as 
his Lincoln. Here an actor can render 
yeoman’s service—and Mr. Lomas is 
beautifully true and tough. He is 
backed well by the guests (among 
whom Mr. Ivor Barnarp’s Blanquet is 
another old friend), even if one cannot 
altogether forget Mr. Felix Aylmer’s 
immaculate Godolphin of past years. 
Miss KATHLEEN Bovurta. holds her 
own as Mrs. Greenleaf, but one still 
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wishes that DRINKWATER had not chosen 
to give her a circus background. It 
is a surprisingly false note. 


Mr. ALEc CLuNEs, producer of Bird 
in Hand, has also directed the GOLDONI 
comedy at the Arts, a very different 
matter—and inn. Briefly, its plot, 
carefully-patterned, concerns the over- 
throw of a haughty misogynist by 
Mirandolina, mistress of a fashionable 
Florentine house (period 1753). Mr. 
Bax’s translation seems to be apt and 
gracious—though a word may jar here 
and there—and the evening is marked 
by the interplay of Mr. Baton 


» Hottoway as the Knight of Ripafratta 


and of Miss Jupy CAMPBELL as his 
hostess. Mr. HoLtoway is one of the 
gifted actors who can wear costume 
without trailing clouds of Wardour 
Street: in a performance of pleasing 
subtlety he never quits the period. 
Miss CAMPBELL has not the same 
period burnish—hers is a Mirandolina 
of Mayfair—but her sense of humour 
is sure and she deals alertly with the 
Black Knight and with those two 
constant burdens, the Marquis of Forli- 
popolt (a nobleman of much manner 
and little means) and the Count of 
Albaforita. The play is ingeniously 
decorated, and its production is wel- 
come, even if the secondary perform- 
ances are less accomplished than those 
of Bird in Hand. The stage at present 
is well served by both its taverns in 
the town: GoLpont’s light-wine and 
cut-glass make the right contrast to 
DRINKWATER’S cider-barrel and rubbed 
pewter. J.C. T. 
° ° 


How to Grow Old 
_ Gracefully 


HE discovery of five grey hairs 
on my temples (three left facing, 
two right) has given me a pro- 
found shock. It has made me take 
stock of myself—made me review my 
past in the plight of the present and 
my present in the blight of the future. 
Stocktaking was easy enough. Limbs 
and joints were marked down rather 
heavily for depreciation. Fixtures and 
fittings (one upper plate) were found 
to be as good as new but without 
exchange value. Hidden reserves were 
difficult to identify and more difficult 
to assess. The stomach lining seemed 
to be wearing thin; arteries needed a 
softening-up treatment and the diges- 
tive tract, for want of a publisher, was 
fit only for scrap. 
The completed figures showed that 
I was down on my previous estimate 
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(1938) by more than fifteen per cent. 
At the existing rate of decay and dis- 
integration I had no more than forty 
years to go. 

You will want to know how a man 
who has heard sentence of death passed 
upon him really feels. I can tell you. 
He feels momentarily stunned. Then 
his entire future rushes across his field 
of mental vision like the first fifty or 
so pages of the average thriller. He 
reaches for the bottle and curses. 
Then he sits down (or stands up if he 
was sitting) and thinks things out. 
He decides there and then to serve 
humanity during his remaining days. 
For a few minutes, maybe, he toys 
with the idea of living riotously on a 
feast of sensations. There may be 
an interim decision in favour of an 
immediate week-end at Brighton or 
Southend with a turn at the pin-tables 
thrown in. But the better man soon 
rises to the surface.» The bacchant in 
him subsides with the first financial 
computations and he decides to eke 
out. his allotted span in the service of 
mankind. 

That is how I figured things out. I 
made a vow that I would grow old 
gracefully, and I set down a programme 
—a code of behaviour to be forever at 
my elbow. It may well prove useful 
to others grown old ere their time. 


1.1 will utilize my remaining 
leisure by reading the classics, unless 
there is war or a threat of war—im 
which case the books will be put on 
one side for salvage. A threat of war 
shall be said to exist whenever two 
or more countries are considering it 
necessary to preserve peace. 

2. I will complete the family photo- 
graph-album by pasting in the five 
hundred and sixty snaps from Kenya. 
And every snap shall be given a witty 
caption. The only valid reason for 
abandoning this project shall be my 
inability to recover the album in 
good condition from the attic where 
it was last used as a shield against 
incendiaries. 

3. I will develop a number of 
idiosyncrasies that will endear me to 
the young. A tentative list is appended : 


(a) Twiddling my index-fingers. 

(b) Closing my eyes while brooding 
on politics and economics. 

(c) Drinking before and after meals 
as well as with meals. 

(d) Saying that Punch is not as good 
as it will be. 

(e) Shaving only on alternate days 
(Sundays excepted : not stopping 
at Easter). 

(f) Eating heavily between meals. 

(g) Being irresponsible in matters of 
finance. 
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“T painted most of these during the fuel rationing period.” 
1g ig 


4. I will never cramp the style of 
youth when I am in its company. I 
will suffer the pangs of regret and 
flatulence rather than discourage the 
natural ebullience of the young. 

5. I will take my medicine like a man. 

6. Finally, I will remodel my past so 
that it sparkles with anecdotes and 
salty sayings. 


I ask no more than to be given 
facilities for carrying out this pro- 
gramme—except that I should like to 
have my batting average for 1928 
engraved on my tombstone. 


If Only... 


(With acknowledgments to R. Burns) 


MY luve’s like a red, red rose— 
Her lip-stick is, at least, 
Whereby the horrors of the war 
Are sensibly increased ; 


If only, coinciding with 
The Twilight of the Hun, 
My luve would lose her lip-stick and 
Would find a paler one! 
A. W. B. 








| 
| 
| 





“Just my wretched luck—they put me down for 
fire-guard that night.” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





The Case for John Bunyan 


Miss M. P. Witucocks prefaces Bunyan Calling (ALLEN 
AND Unwin, 12/6) with Bernard Shaw’s famous contrast 
between Shakespeare and Bunyan, between “the fashion- 
able author who could see nothing in the world but personal 
aims and the tragedy of their disappointment or the comedy 
of their incongruity, and the field preacher who achieved 
virtue and courage by identifying himself with the purpose 
of the world as he understood it.” After this opening it 
would have seemed natural if Miss Witucocks had gone 
on to show that Bunyan’s view of reality, however quaintly 
and figuratively expressed, was in tune with what she held 
to be the best modern thought. - But although she has the 
warmest admiration for Bunyan’s virtue and courage, and 
recounts the hardships and dangers of his life with over- 
flowing sympathy, she falters and becomes dubious and 
embarrassed whenever his beliefs demand to be noticed, 
and this, Bunyan being what he was, is fairly often. For 
Miss WILLCocKs the age of Bunyan is an age of incipient 
Communism and growing interest in science. She is 
equaily attracted by the political millenarians of the 
Commonwealth army and by Newton, of whom, as he pores 
over his calculations on the orbit of the moon, she says— 
“And scarcely would he find it possible to write down his 
notes for wonder at seeing how the Queen of the Night 
obeyed the laws of motion he had discovered.” So when 
she comes to the moment in which Bunyan identified 
himself with the purpose of the world as he understood it 
she forgets all about Bernard Shaw’s approval, and writes 
of Bunyan almost as sadly as though he had sunk to Shake- 
speare’s level. ‘‘Thy righteousness is in heaven ” were the 
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words which Bunyan heard one day as he was walking over 
a field, and lived by henceforth. Miss WiLLCockKs’s com- 
ment is—‘‘It may seem the great betrayal, especially in 
these days when faith in the world to come is merely 
shadowy. It is in fact yet another interpretation of the 
saying ‘Religion is the opium of the people.’ In this 
sense Bunyan was merely taking his opium.” But Miss 
Wittcocks loves Bunyan too much to consign him 
irrevocably to the outer darkness of the unbelievers in 
Marx. Towards the close she throws out a suggestion 
that Bunyan, in spite of his heavenly visions, had “vague 
intuitions of a fellowship on earth which would bring in the 
Golden Age”’; and it is this, she says, which makes him so 
fascinating. H. K. 


Hungary at the Cross-Roads 


The importance of Hungary (MacponaLbD, 5/-) to Europe 
was more clearly recognized by the Holy Roman Empire 
than it has been by ourselves. Yet as Mr. Trsor MENDE 
traces his country’s history one notes that Hungary’s key 
position and her essential needs have always been pretty 
constant—and so have her difficulties. Hitherto she has 
produced few disinterested rulers. (You can count them 
on the fingers of one hand, from St. Stephen through 
Matthias Corvinus to Count Michael Karolyi, who contri- 
butes this book’s sagacious preface.) And the Allies seem 
to have shown less and less sense in Hungary’s regard, 
since Austro-Hungary—‘“‘a healthy economic unit” which 
might well be revived—vanished after the last war. Their 
Gilbertian antics culminated in the White Paper which 
pronounced Admiral Horthy’s regime a triumph for 
Christianity and the Labour Inquiry which made it out a 
hell on earth. Mr. MENDE, who cannot be accused of 
shirking facts, has no use for either counts or commissars. 
Both mean latifundia; and he stands for small ownership. 
The standards of the Western “haves,” he says, must come 
down if the standards of the Eastern “have-nots” are to 
be raised. This will be good for both parties, and the 
resultant stability will be cheap at the price. H. P. E. 








So Much and So Few 


In about twelve weeks of the late summer and autumn 
of 1940 the German Air Force lost nearly two thousand five 
hundred aircraft over this country or around our coasts. 
With this destruction the attempt to subjugate Britain 
and the world broke down in measureless ruin. How 
nearly it succeeded, how utterly it failed, is recorded in 
The Royal Air Force in the World War—Volume II—The 
Battles of Holland, Belgium, France and Britain (HARRAP, 
12/6). The earlier victories of the Luftwaffe, befouled with 
treachery but possessed with a certain grim logic, had given 
no indication of the underlying technical and personal 
deficiencies that declared themselves in the later defeat, 
and this volume does much to make the matter clear. 
In the main, however, it is an attempt to recover the bare 
detail of adventures beyond recounting experienced by 
pilots who took on odds many times exceeding that four 
to one ratio commonly regarded as normal business, and 
simply came back smiling—or did not come back. Just 
now and again Captain NoRMAN MAcMILLAN lets all the 
restraints of a technical exposition go to the winds and 
dives head-on for the purple patches of illuminated 
language. The affair cannot be matched by any words. 
A hundred years of blasphemy and minstrelsy will not put 
human literature on terms with the heroism of these gentle 
fighters, but a writer must try to express something of 
what he feels. His book is all the better for the occasional 
soldierly violence. C. C. P. 
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Earth-Treading Stars 

A vivid little novel, related with a pleasant sagacity that 
lifts it well out of the usual ranks of war-thrillers, Target 
Island (CoLLINs, 7/6) enters into the feats and thoughts of 
a handful of men and women on the Malta of the island’s 
strictest siege days. Mr. JoHN Bropuy’s small cast is 
fairly divided into defenders from outside and the Maltese 
themselves, with, for good measure, one English heroine 
and one Maltese to three prepossessing airmen. The tenure 
of life among the latter being, as they point out, what it is, 
three youths to two maidens is about adequate: especially 
as Manuela’s Mac is a cheerful philanderer with no honour- 
able intentions towards any woman whatsoever. This is 
tactfully indicated to his young parishioner by a lovable 
and magnanimous parish priest who stategically enlists the 
sympathy of Manuela’s young brother and her drunken 
but canny old father on the side of respectability and a 
sound Maltese marriage. However, the three Spitfire lads, 
a mousquetaire trio gallantly and convincingly portrayed, 
have only one constant flame—if “flame” anything so 
comradely can be called—the boyish and unemotional 
Pauline. How Manuela’s passion dies and Pauline’s is 
fanned into being is the burden of a slight but genuinely 
engaging book. H. P. E. 


A. J. Liebling 


Books about the war seldom stimulate any great desire 
to read their authors on less immediate and stirring themes, 
but the chief attraction of T'he Road Back to Paris (MICHAEL 
JosEPH, 12/6) is in the wit and humorous insight of the 
writer, not in its incidents, though these are as numerous 
and variegated as in most other war memoirs. When the 
war broke out Mr. A. J. Lizsiine was sent to Paris by 
The New Yorker, and remained in France until after the 
collapse. During the quiet period he visited the front line, 
and compares the feeling in a French regiment when a 
lieutenant shot a German to the disquiet of the crew when 
the Ancient Mariner slew the albatross. As the Germans 
advanced he measured the growing apprehensions of the 
Parisians by the increasing prominence of their cheek-bones, 
noses and jaws, and he compares the effect on Europe of 
the collapse of the French Army to the “death of the 
uninsured bread-winner of a large and helpless family.” 
The English, whom he examined during 1941, seemed to 
him to cultivate reserve as a precaution against the national 
weakness of talking too much, and their frequently voiced 
misgiving that they did not speak sufficiently often about 
their own achievements appeared to him quite bascless. 
He was in Algiers during the Darlan period, and remarks 
that the local officials discouraged patriotic manifestations 
“as examples of Jewish bad taste.” As wit is sometimes 
supposed to be incompatible with a kindly nature, it should 
be added that Mr. Lizsiine’s heart seems no less sound 
than his head. H. K. 





The Girl With Wings 


It is rather a pity that the introducer of the series 
of excellent photographs called The W.A.A.F. in 
Action (Buack, 6/-) should have prefaced his remarks 
by an unnecessary and quite misleading comparison 
between the present generation of women and their fore- 
runners. The assertion that courage and endurance came 
in, to quote this writer, with “‘suffragists chaining them- 
selves to iron railings” is by no means borne out by history, 
as reference to such contemporary chronicles as those of 
Rifleman Harris, and to the records of the Indian Mutiny 
and ef the pioneers of America, Africa and Australia will 
sufficiently prove. In any case the services—from radio- 
location to less spectacular activities such as washing-up— 
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rendered by women to the Air Force and here adequately 
illustrated, call for no such contrast to emphasize their 
intrinsic value to the community and the devotion with 
which they are performed. C. F. 8. 


A Bishop’s Children 

In 1878 a bishop of the United Brethren Church returned 
to his home in Cedar Rapids, Ohio, and tossed a present 
to his little sons. This was made of cork, bamboo, paper 
and rubber bands: it was a toy helicopter, the invention of 
a Frenchman. In 1904 the editor of Gleanings in Bee 
Culture published a story describing how he had held the 
failing attention of a Sunday School class by telling how 
two Ohio boys had “outstripped the world in demonstrating 
that a flying machine can be constructed without the aid 
of a balloon.” It is odd to think that the first scientific 
publication to report that man could fly should have been 
one devoted mainly to the interests of bee-keepers. How- 
ever, many stranger stories are told by Mr. Frep C. KELLY 
in The Wright Brothers (HARRAP, 10/6). It is an account 
of dangers, difficulties and perseverance against opposing 
obstinacies and incredulities. Technicians will be interested 
in the war between the champions of the Langley plane 
and the Wrights’ Kittyhawk, in descriptions of patent 
suits and aviation business. The general reader will be 
charmed by stories of the Wrights at work and at play, 
enjoying what their father called “the instinct of workman- 
ship.” They will delight in Orville’s statement that, as 


children, they had special advantages because they were 
“encouraged to investigate whatever aroused curiosity,” 
and in Wilbur’s dry defence of his taciturnity at the Paris 
Aéro Club—“I only know of one bird, the parrot, that 
B. E. B. 


talks, and it can’t fly very high.” 





“ No, we're NoT expecting anybody—it’s just a practice.” 
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“ Fave you seen a German anywhere disguised as a German prisoner of war?” 


This Talking at Breakfast 


: AVE you any idea whether 

H the fashion in men’s evening 

clothes has changed at all 

since the war? I have been out of the 
country nearly four years . . .” 

“T have been in it. So it’s no use 
asking me.” 

“At least you have been in the 
places where they are worn.” 

“The place where mine were worn 
when last I saw them was the seat. 
Due to flicking the tails aside each 
time I sat down. Admittedly they 
flicked together again when I stood 
up. 
“Out in the jungle we had more 
than a suspicion that you would be 
altering the fashion. A dirty trick, we 
thought, if so. Because ours were new, 
and if the chaps in the city have been 
wearing theirs out, we thought, and 
are now going to think up a lot of 
novel ideas “i 

“Pardon my interruption, sir, but 
I couldn’t help overhearing what you 
were saying. J am one of the chaps in 
the city, and if you really consider 
that all this time, while we have had to 
study endless chains of photographs 
of you chaps talking to camels, we 
have——” 





“T don’t think you can have heard 
me, sir. I said I was in the jungle.” 

“Wherever you were, do not talk 
about the man in the city in that way, 
or I shall resent it, keenly.” 

“7 have been an instructor in a 
battle school in Dover, and all this 
talk about camels, or about city people 
designing new tail coats, will shortly 
make me ask both of you to come 
outside.” 

“All right. You have not been in 
the country. You have not been out 
of it. But I want to tell you I have 
been in the city, where people walk 
with their heads permanently on one 
side, and even if the thing passes over 
them before it cuts out they only feel 
they have, rather unsportingly, wished 
it on to somebody else.” 

“When we were out there you must 
try to appreciate that we drew up 
imaginary menus of the marvellous 
meals we would like to order, and 
specified just where we would have 
them, naming the very wine for each 
course and describing the girl we 
would most like to take with us. So 
now I naturally want to find out 
whether my tail coat is still all right 
for the purpose.” 


“T think I must explain that on the 
South Coast we have been living in 
sealed camps, and that apart from 
there not being any smart restaurants 
within a hundred miles, we have not 
even had the chance to see an English 
pub.” 

“Of course in the city offices big 
firms sport their own team of spotters. 
As soon as the thing can be heard they 
ring a bell and the directors push back 
their chairs and assume the position 
of ‘prepare to dive.’ If they then get 
the crash warning they slide down 
and wait underneath until they hear 
the burst. It has become such a part 
of the daily routine that at the 
appropriate bell an entire board 
meeting, without a word or a sign, 
will slide under the table, and emerge 
later to continue the meeting as if 
nothing had happened, and without 
even remarking on it. If you go to see 
a business friend, the first courtesy, 
before you are even offered a seat, is 
to indicate the best funk-hole should 
the need arise.” 

“It does not alter the fact that in 
the jungle we talked about the old 
days in the West End.” 

**And so do we, who live there.” 
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_ “Well, naturally, that led to the 
subject of evening clothes.” 

“Look, old man, in the jungle blood 
may be thicker than water, but on a 
condemned anti-aircraft site mud is 
thicker than both, and by the time 
you have slept in your clothes for a 
week their original cut has entirely 
ceased to matter.” 

“The other morning while dictating 
to my typist, who is very fat, we both 
went under my desk, which is very 
big, three times. She just put her 
fingers in her ears and closed her eyes, 
then came out when I prodded her. 
So the only difference in my clothes is 
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that they are dustier and baggier at the 
knees.” 

“My sister is with a hospital unit 
in Normandy and she says the men 
talk all the time about .. .” 

““My sister lives in Putney, where 
the young war mothers have invented 
a new kind of musical chairs when 
they are out with their prams. They 
parade round, and pause at each 
shelter to listen before they run on to 
the next... .” 

“Tf you ask me I think we have got 
so used to battle-dress that most of us 
will wear something of that sort after 
the war, whatever the time of day, 
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not only for economy, or comfort, but 
because we so like having eleven 
pockets.” 

“Ten surely.” 

“IT always understood it was nine.” 

“You have forgotten the little 
pocket in the waist-belt.” 

“I have no little pocket in the 
waist-belt.” 

“Tt’s funny you say that. In the 
jungle we spent half our time arguing 
how many pockets there were in tails.” 

“And how many were there?” 

“We could never make up our 
minds—that’s what I’ve been sent 
home to find out.” 


When Reading is Registered Once More 


ITH the improving prospect 

of an end to the war in Europe 

the thoughts of many news- 
paper readers must be turning thirstily 
to those former delights of journalism 
which made it possible to pass a 
pleasant half-hour with a paper with- 
out continually encountering news. 

Just a few of these features have 
survived the years of austerity, but 
generally only in an almost sedimentary 
form. The crossword puzzle, which has 
done more than any other institution— 
more even than education itself—to 
enlarge and confuse the operative 
vocabulary of the English-speaking 
peoples, has alone preserved its place 
intact in almost every stronghold. 
Sporting chatter, where it is to be 
found at all, has shrunk to such a 
trickle that there must be millions 
now living who know little or nothing 
of the private life and tastes of even 
the most distinguished of our foot- 
ballers. And as for the beauty pictures, 
so generally and for so long have they 
been banished that some of us would 
be put to it now to say off-hand what a 
simpering slob of a girl in a sketchy 
bathing-dress would look like. 

There have been honourable excep- 
tions to this wholesale surrender of 
established standards. Notably the 
Daily Mirror, by dint of confining any 
comments on war or current affairs 
to a few lines in large and easily- 
decipherable type on the front page, 
has done its best to keep the flag 
flying in the space at its disposal. 
Belinda, who by my estimate must 
now be rising forty-three, still moves 
with wide-eyed childish charm through 
a world where they observe to puritan- 
ical lengths the rule against batting 
little girls on the head with mattocks, 
but even she has to share the single 


paltry page of strip cartoons with Jane 
and Popeye and Buck Ryan and the 
rest. 

On the remaining pages you may 
still find informative dissertations on 
the removal of blackheads and other 
esoteric beauty-tricks; on the luckiest 
colours; on what to do if a friend should 
raise his hat to you; and on the treat- 
ment of your fiancé should he object to 
your going to dances with a Polish 
soldier, not realizing that the modern 
girl can be free and natural without it 
meaning that she is untrue. You may 
even appoint the editor as adjudicator 
for the settlement of wagers: 


“Puzzled, Hornsea, writes: ‘My 
mates and I have got a bet on. They 
say there are sixteen ounces in a 
pound, but I can’t see how there 
can be so many. Will you please 
decide for us, as all our chaps trust 
your paper.’” 

But what is the Mirror’s single voice 
in the wilderness of news around? 
Where are the Society columns, the 
horoscopes, the registered reader 
stunts? Where are the competitions 
for the Best Story of Humour on a 
London Bus? 


“To-night’s Prize of One Guinea 
is awarded to Mr. J. Grimwhackle, 
33 Kitchener Road, S.E. 16, who 
sends the following: 

Once I was on a bus when a 
passenger got on and asked for a 
ticket to Hackney Wick. Quickly 
as a flash the conductor retorted: 
‘You'll get no wicks on this bus: 
it’s all-electric.’ This was of course 
in the days of the old ‘B’ type with 
the open tops, and the joke of it was 
that the passenger had got on to the 
wrong bus. This has always seemed 
to me the quickest retort I have 


ever heard and I have often made 
my chums and family roar over it.” 


All these and similar joys will no 
doubt be restored to us when the last 
bastion in Europe falls. Murder too 
will come into its ‘own again instead 
of being dismissed in a few modest 
paragraphs—the simple, homely, hand- 
picked murder of peace-time, when one 
kills only those to whom one has been 
introduced. And if there should be 
any shortage of current murders of the 
right quality there will be the Sunday 
Press to enthral us with Famous 
Crimes of the Past: 


“Tt is a truism that the murderer 
always makes the one slip which 
leads him to the gallows. If the tall, 
dark, popular young doctor with the 
piercing eyes had not spent the 
afternoon of July 7th 1912 im- 
perfectly disguised as an Arab, 
inquiring at seven local shops for the 
uncommon type of axe with which 
the deed was done a few hours 
later, it is probable that the gloomy 
and forbidding house in Laudanum 
Terrace, South Norwood, would 
have retained forever the grim 
secret of the murder of its chatelaine. 
This was the single slender clue 
which was to guide Scotland Yard at 
last to the solution of one of the 
most baffling riddles of modern 
crime. .. .” 


And when we read once more that 
by the act of ordering one newspaper 
to be delivered to us regularly we have 
made ourselves worth £10,000 to our 
heirs and assigns—provided only that 
we have the discretion to terminate our 
lives in accordance with the few rules 
laid down—then we shall know that 
all is well again and that the Four 
Freedoms are ours. A. M. C. 








Amenities 
De SYMPSON and I 


have been lent (or “attached” 

as the Army says in its affec- 
tionate way) to 29 XYZ Depot at El 
Cuckoo, to look after a lot of Kugombas 
whose officers have gone into hospital. 
29 X YZ Depot is a large and important 
place with an officers’ mess thick with 
colonels and majors—the sort of mess 
that makes you wish straight away 
that you had bought a couple of new 
bush shirts when the season started 
instead of trying to make do with last 
year’s garments. 

“Do you know anything about 
gardening?” were Colonel Bedwood’s 
first words. 

‘A little,” said Sympson modestly. 
“T won prizes for marrows at home.” 

“Then you’re just the man we 
want,” said Colonel Bedwood. ‘“‘ Your 
friend Conkleshill can look after the 
Africans, and we will elect. you 
Gardening Officer. The Brigadier is 
very keen on amenities. He wants us 
to make the Depot into a home from 
home, because he says that now the 
Germans are so far away morale will 
be sure to decline unless we have 
plenty of amenities. We’re building a 
garden round the Regimental Office, 
and another round our mess, and we’re 
making a beer-garden for the men, with 
little tables under sunshades and a 
bandstand and all that.” 

“But you can’t have gardens,” said 
Sympson, “without plants. And you 
can’t grow plants, even if you can get 
them, without soil and a good water 
supply.” 

“Tt’s all laid on,” said Colonel 
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Bedwood. “Every week we have to 
send a convoy of trucks to the Canal 
area, and instead of returning empty 
they come back filled up with Nile 
mud and plants kindly presented by 
the Suez Canal Company. And as this 
camp was originally intended to be 
much bigger, we have a much larger 
water-supply than we need. Mud, 
water, plants—all are there. I only 
need a skilled and energetic gardener.” 

Sympson took on the job with 
enthusiasm, and for the next month he 
worked harder than I have ever seen 
him work before. One by one he 
borrowed practically all my Kugombas 
from the job they were supposed to 
be doing, and old Colonel Bedwood 
encouraged him in what seemed to me 
to be a shameful manner. 

Gradually things began to take 
shape. Plants grow so fast in Egypt 
that Jack’s Beanstalk would be 
arrested for loitering if it grew in an 
Egyptian garden. Sympson says that 
if you are throwing seeds over a wide 
area you have to rush away for fear of 
getting trapped in the resultant jungle, 
and though that is a bit of an exaggera- 
tion, things certainly grow very fast. 

The garden outside the Regimental 
Office was so beautiful that it reminded 
the C.S.M. of the cottage where he had 
lived in Ireland with his old mother, 
and it softened his heart so much that 
he was almost in tears as he marched 
defaulters in to be tried. The garden 
outside the officers’ mess was perhaps 
even worse, from a disciplinary point 
of view, because the officers went there 
after breakfast and smoked their 
pipes and sat there for hours, and 
hurried back again at four o’clock for 
an al fresco tea. 

The beer-garden, however, was 
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Sympson’s pride and joy. It was an 
all-nations beer-garden, with tables 
set apart especially for Syrians, East 
Africans and Basutos, neatly divided 
from the British part by camouflage- 
netting. 

At the end of the month Sympson 
reported to the Colonel that all was 
finished. 

“And I think it would be a good 
idea to invite the Brigadier to come 
and officially open the beer-garden,” 
he said. “I have done all this work 
from the purest motives, sir, but if the 
Brigadier is sufficiently impressed to 
recommend me for the post of Chief 
Gardening Officer to the Middle East, 
with a majority and generous travel- 
ling-allowances, I should feel it churlish 
to refuse.” 

Colonel Bedwood laughed. A nasty 
laugh. 

“29 XYZ Depot is going back to 
England on Thursday,” he said, “and 
the whole place will be abandoned.” 

Sympson ground his teeth. 

“Did you know this before I did 
all this work, sir?” he asked stiffly. 

“No,” said Colonel Bedwood, “but 
I have been in the Army for many 
years, and I know by long and bitter 
experience that if a unit makes itself 
really comfortable anywhere it is 
immediately moved. The War Office 
do not do it deliberately. It is just a 
law of Nature, like Newton and the 
apple. And as I was fed to the teeth 
with El Cuckoo I organized all these 
amenities knowing that as soon as 
they were completed a Movement 
Order would arrive. On Thursday 
29 XYZ Depot starts on its way to 
England and you and your friend 
Conkleshill return to Base Depot with 
your Kugombas.” 
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H.M. Forces in France—as (Folio H21 ), 5, Pall Mall, 
well as to our other overseas London, S.W.1—or call at any 
forces. Prices include postage. branch—for Order Form which 
Orders are acknowledged by _ includes full particulars. 


Mail order delivery fee, | /-. 


OF PALL MALL 


the best known tobacconist in the world 








SIMPSON (PICCADILLY) LTD., 202, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.!. REG. 2002 
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LINIA BELTS 


Linias can still be made to customer’s 
own measures and special require- 
ments if order is accompanied by a 
doctor’s certificate saying that the 
Belt is needed for specific health 
reasons — 


and Good at hw 


On the other hand, existing Linias can 
be refitted, and made indistinguish- 
able from new by our Wartime 
Reconditioning Service. In either 
department you can count on our 
care to give you every satisfaction. 


J. ROUSSEL LTD. 
179 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Telephone : Reg. 7570 


And at Birmingham, 
Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, etc. 


















RMALINE. 


Lo veld 


Hurrah. 
cat 


Gove, rywhe 


$ 
Good,pure ff 
delicious food. /a 
A treat to eat 
-and easily 
nase 





E Confectionery 


is unrationed 
we shall retum 4 


to sweeter 
times. 


MELTIS LTD., LONDON ¢ BEDFORD 
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MAKE sure YOU are.o ON YOUR 


FUEL TARGET ) 


THE ESSEC COOKER. _ 


Head Office & Work naa ye persona > SCOTLAND 


LONDON 


SHOWROOMS : 
_— STREET, Ww. &l LUDGATE CIRCUS, E.C4 


UVERPOOL - EDINSURGH - GLASGOW 
AVAILABLE "FOR ESSENTIAL ‘pomestic REQUIREMENTS. ONLY goSHR ae 
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KEEP YOUR FEET RIGHT 


ANO NEAL ALL YOUR SKIN TROUBLES QUICKLy 


HOMOCEA is the perfect OINTMENT prepared from those 
carefully selected a which were prescribed by the 
CONSULTING CHEMISTS of our Great-grandfathers’ time and 
fully endorsed by those of to-day. 


HOMOCEA quickly penetrates and softens the skin. It heals 
litle WOUNDS and SORES and assists more serious SKIN 
AFFECTIONS. MANY THOUSANDS of people all over the 
WORLD use HOMOCEA every day of heir lives and gain 
immense comfort from the protection it gives them. 


The man who shaves every morning and has a TENDER SKIN 
rubs a little HOMOCEA on his face the night before. And what 
@ colossal amount of discomfort he saves himself! 


The ATHLETE The GOLFER The CYCLIST The men (and 
women too) who have to walk to the Station every morning. 
The SOLDIER The MUNITION WORKER The POSTMAN 
The POLICEMAN. The WOMAN WHO HOLES HER 
STOCKINGS AT THE HEEL because of a bit of hard skin. 


ALL THESE AND MANY MORE need HOMOCEA and they 
can try it and test it without any risk. See the guarantee on 
every package. 


TIOMOCEA will generally prevent MOSQUITOES or MIDGES 
or BEES biting you if you emear it on your skin. If you 
neglect to do this and get bitten HOMOCEA will quickly relieve 
the pain and heal the wound. See what Mr. W. Hi lempeall 
THE AUTHORITY ON BEE KEEPING says about Homocee 
on page SO of the BEE KEEPERS’ CUIDE. 


Buy a tin from Chemist or Store. Se eee 
TROUBLE you have, end, Mf you ere wot |, return the 
carton to the makers and the full amount of your money will be 
refunded without question or quibble. 


SUPPLIES ARE AVAILABLE AT THE CHEMISTS. 


TOUCHES THE SPOT Si 
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What does 


Indigestion indicate ? 


Indigestion, or Dyspspsia as your Doctor 
might call it, is a sign of difficulty or 
inability to digest food. If your indigestion 
is persistent, it may be a symptom of some 
chronic trouble, 
about which you 
should see your 
Doctor. For the 
kind of Indigestion 










from which even 
the healthiest 
people suffer at times, Meggeson Bismuth 
Dyspepsia Tablets have much to recom- 
mend them. They contain ingredients 
which speedily relieve pain, neutralising 
excess acid and restoring stomach balance. 
Two of these Tablets taken after the meal 
(you suck them like sweets) will prevent 
distress. Meggeson Bismuth Dyspepsia 
Tablets may be obtained from qualified 
chemists only, price 1/6 and 3/10, in- 
clusive of Purchase Tax. 


MEGGESON — FAMOUS FOR 148 YEARS 








IF YOURE SUFFERING FROM 






































pain 
and em- 
barrassment by 

wearing a denture which 
has become loose through gum- 
shrinkage? Dentists recommend 
KOLYNOS DENTURE FIXA- 
TIVE to make false teeth fit firmly 
—to restore confidence and to en- 
able you to masticate food properly. 
A tasteless powder, harmless to 
denture and user, it will hold your 
dental plate in correct position, 
thus obviating painful and embar- 
rassing situations. From all 
chemists—1/3 & 3/3. 


Y DENTURE 
KOL N OS Fixanive FIXATIVE 
Also, use KOLYNOS DEN TURE 

POWDER for cleaning false teeth, 1/3, 
























KPHEDROL 


RELIEVES COLDS [ 
AND CATARRH 


A “sniff” at bedtime 
clears the nasal passages 
Chemists, 1/8 & 3/4 (including 
Purchase Tax),or post-free from 
CLAY & ABRAHAM LTD. 
LIVERPOOL, Est. 1813. 








MODEL AEROPLANES . 
L.B.LTD. London 
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It’s a pleasure! 


That’s what customers say about 





IF YOU KNOW A TOUGHER TEST... 








shopping at Smith’s—and what Smith’s 
about 
whatever else may be in short supply 


assistants say serving. For 
there’s never any shortage of courtesy at 
W. H. Smith & Son’s Bookshops and 
Bookstalls. W.H.S. assistants, from 
the boys and girls who deliver news- 
papers, to the wives and mothers of 
called-up staff and the pensioners 
who have returned from retirement 
to help the war effort in their own 
unobtrusive but important way, are 
imbued with the W.H.S. spirit of 
They are 





cheerful, willing service. 


Our air filters are tested with powder milled by 
Coty Ltd. to one-1250th of an inch—or even smaller 


there to help you, and appreciate your 


patronage now as in times of plenty. 


Our chief designer is a charming by Coty Ltd., makers of the And if, sometimes, they are unable to 
fellow, but sceptical. He’ll never famous face powder. Although serve you, it is with genuine regcet 
admit that an air filter is any the particles of this powder 


that they cannot supply the goods 


use until its original efficiency are less than one-twelvehundredth 


has been multiplied by ten. of an inch across our filters you want. 

When we tested air filters with are stopping them efficiently. A W. H. S. Librarian 
sand he was always demanding So, still unsatisfied, our designer 

something finer. is busy thinking 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


NEWSAGENTS * BOOKSELLERS - 
PRINTERS : 


up a tougher test. 
If you know one 


TTT OWED? ease tell him. 
LFILTER SS pleas ” 


Now we’ve reached Fone | 
the stage of testing pr jer. 4 


with a dust milled BRITISH LIBRARIANS - STATIONERS 


BOOKBINDERS . ADVERTISING AGENTS 





i500 BOOKSHOPS AND STATION BOOKSTALLS 


HEAD CRPIVe. 280 SOVey « COs Capen MALDEN READ Head Office: W. H. Smith & Son, Ltd., Strand House, Portugal Street, London, W.C.” 








WEES WAY 


/g (evaporated) 


Wells 








> 


66 T a : ” 
We know there's a war on 


SAYS OLD HENTY 





There are three stages in the mak- 
ing of evaporated milk. Stage one 
is Strawberry (calved in February 
now giving three and a half gallons). 
Stage two is a six feet wide double coil 
of stainless steel tube. Stage three is 
what you buy over the counter. The 


Talbot-Stead Tube Company was 
responsible for charming the steel 
tubes into the intricate shape 
shown in stage two and it is not the 
first time manufacturers have watched 
their difficulties evaporate through 
the channels of stainless steel tubes. 


T was said to me the other 

day, “It’s all right you tellin’ 
us drivers to go easy with our 
tyres, we ain’t got any quarrel 
with that, but what about the 
bosses ? What can we do when 
they tell us to put a five-ton load 
on a 3-ton lorry and then say, 
step on it?” 





This does happen, as we all 
know. Sometimes of course it 
can’t be helped. But there are 
times when, with a little better 
management, it need not. And, 
after all, if you tell a man 
to do something wrong one 
day, you can’t complain if he 
doesn’t listen next time you 
lecture him. Most 





JUST TO REMIND YOU 


. . « unnecessary wear is caused by 
UNDER-INFLATION, OVER- 
LOADING, SPEEDING, FAIL- 
ING TO CHECK TYRE PRESSURES 






drivers take a pride 
in their tyres. You 
canencouragethem 
\ a lot by not asking 
them to do what 
we all know to be 





and HARSH BRAKING. 








hy 
w wrong. 


Issuedin the interests of national tyreeconomyby HENLEY TYRES 


HENLEY’S TYRE AND RUBBER CO. LTD., SPRINGFIELD HOUSE, WESTCOTT, DORKING, SURREY 


An advertisement published by @ Tube Investments Limited for 


TALBOT-STEAD TUBE COMPANY LTD 


GREEN LANE 








WALSALL 
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RATIONING MAKES 
EXTRA VITAMIN SUPPLY ESSENTIAI 


The body must have enough vitamins A and D if 
it is to remain healthy. Before rationing most of 
us got sufficient of these in our ordinary meals, 
but wartime diets tend to reduce the vitamin value 
of our food. 

A daily dose of Crookes’ provides sufficient ‘anti- 
infective’ vitamin A to enable you to resist colds 
and influenza; it provides, too, the correct amount 
of ‘sunshine’ vitamin D to keep adults healthy 
and to allow children to grow up with strong 
bones and sound teeth. 


CROOKES 
HALIBUT OIL 


Obtainable only from chemists 
CAPSULES — PER BOTTLE OF 100— 8/6 
LIQUID — PER PHIAL — ENOUGH FOR 16 DAYS 2/- 











“| have smoked Barneys 
Punchbowle for 10 years in 
all sorts of climates .. .” 


“Once again I have received my pound of 
Punchbowle, intact and the quality the same as ever. 
How do you do it? Other tobaccos have changed 
during this war, but not Barney’s Punchbowle, still 
the same flavour as it had in peace-time. 


“It may interest you to know that I first took to 
Punchbowle when I went to India in ’33. I’ve smoked 
it regularly since, even when I was in France I had a 
regular supply sent to me. 


“Since coming out to the M.E. I didn’t arrange 
to have the usual supply sent. I tried to be content 
with the issue tobacco and with what I could buy, 
then one day I had a pound of Punchbowle sent 
through the medium of my wife, and after the first 
pipeful I realised how much I had missed. 


«In conclusion, may I add that I have smoked 
Barney’s Punchbowle regularly for ten years, in all 
sorts of climates, even on the equator, and the quality 
and flavour has always been excellent.” 


[The original letter from a C.Q.M.S. in the M.E.F. can be inspected.] 


TRIBUTE "Sy 


(271) 


Ba vN2YS 


* Bartie¢ys (medium), Parsons Pleasure (rmild), 
Punchbowle (full). 2/9}d. oz. 


John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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